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the 

blue light 
that means 
milk at your 
doorstep 


It’s six in the morning— milking time. A blizzard 
has raged most of the night, blotting out roads, 
ditches, even fence lines. 

As the farmer trudges toward the barn, he 
knows he is cut off from the outside world. 
What, then, will become of the milk that would 
otherwise go to waiting customers in the city? 
Experience has taught him to watch and listen 
for the answer that he knows will come. 

Suddenly it’s there—the familiar blue light 
bobbing over the unbroken landscape, and the 
hum of a diesel engine in the distance. Soon a 
big, orange motor grader-snowplow roars past 
and once again the road is “‘open for business.”’ 

All-weather roads are essential to the dairy 
industry and its mission of providing health 
giving foods for our tables every day. It’s such a 
simple thing to pick up freshly delivered milk 
from the doorstep on a snowy morning that 
sometimes we may forget to give credit to the 
men and machines whose work makes this con- 


venience possible 


Allis-Chalmers motor graders play a big part in 
keeping farm-to-market roads open in winter, as 
well as building and maintaining them in summer 
But special credit should go to the operators of 
these versatile machines— men who stand ready to 
go out at all hours in the worst weather to insure 


uninterrupted travel the year round. 
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WHEN GUESTS STAY OVERNIGHT, 

are you the one who must give up his bed 
and move onto the chesterfield? Then you’ve 
probably thought, as you tossed and 

turned, that you must fix up a guest room...as 


soon as you’ve saved the money. 


We all have different reasons for saving. The 


big thing is to decide what you want most, then save THE ROYAL BANK 


for it, either through a regular Royal Bank 


savings account or a “‘special purpose’’ account — OF CANADA 


whichever suits you best. 


It takes just a few minutes to open either 
kind at any Royal Bank branch. You'll 


always be glad you did. 
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oft Words Don’t Mean 
The Cold War’s Over 


T’S AMUSING to notice how roles have changed on the world stage since 
the Geneva meeting last spring. 

Only seven or eight months ago Canada’s Minister of External Affairs, 
L. B. Pearson, was being represented to the American public as a dangerous 
leftist with a tendency to pacifism. In the eyes of the late Colonel McCormick 
of Chicago and the almost equally late Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin, Pearson’s 
subversive talk in favor of the United Nations and such branded him as little 
better than a fellow traveler 

Now, on the eve of the second Big Four meeting of 1955, Pearson has an 
article in the American quarterly, Foreign Affairs, full of advice to great powers 
in general and the United States in particular. Its title is ‘NATO After Geneva”’ 
its theme, that for the protection of the free world against Communist aggression 
we still need a strong North Atlantic Alliance as much as we ever needed one 

Pearson makes the point that nothing in the international situation has 
changed except the atmosphere —‘‘the dampness has disappeared but the cold 
is still there, even if we don’t feel it as much.’’ The Soviet Union’s tremendous 
military potential is still intact. The Communist Party is still functioning all 
over the world as a combination of fifth column and spy network. Not one of the 
issues that divide the world has been solved, nor has a single move been made 
toward a solution. Yet because these basic disagreements are now debated in 
reasonably courteous terms instead of an exchange of vulgar invective, there’s a 
growing temptation among NATO countries to relax, save the money and effort 
they’ve been putting into rearmament, and generally succumb to the illusion 
that a new era of peace and good will has already dawned. 

It’s not enough merely to resist this temptation, either, though it must 
be resisted. NATO must remain strong in more ways than one, morally as well 
as physically. And that means it must become more than a mere defensive 
military coalition which decays whenever the danger lessens. ‘‘NATO cannot live 
on fear alone,’’ as it has been doing until now. It must become an instrument 
of co-operation not only in military but also in economic and social fields. 

None of this is new, of course. Most of it was said and all of it was implied 
when another Canadian Minister of External Affairs, now Prime Minister St. 
Laurent, first suggested the North Atlantic Alliance in a speech to the United 
Nations Assembly. It was spelled out explicitly when Canadian delegates insisted 
that Article II, the pledge of economic co-operation, be included in the North 
Atlantic Treaty 
liametrically 


Then, Canada’s talk about peaceful collaboration, Canada’s insistence that 


Only the emphasis ‘has changed—-but that has changed 


NATO must be something better than an armed camp, had a faintly fellow 
traveling sound to our more belligerent allies. Any deviation from an attitude 
f implacable ferocity, any attempt to look beyond the immediate task of rearma 
ment, was enough to rouse suspicion of ‘“‘appeasement.”’ 

Now the effect of the same line of argument is precisely the opposite. Now 
Canada is reminding her more optimistic allies that a struggle for domination 
if the world began about 1946, between the Communist bloc on one side and 
Whether the fight 


as we now may hope— it will be a bloodless 


loose but strong association of free countries on the other 
be armed and bloody or whether 


political contest, the struggle goes on just the same. 
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They look alike, they use the same shampoo.. 


. yet JANE’S HAIR IS SOFTER, CLEANER BY FAR THAN JUNE’S 
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IN THIS WOOL JERSEY “AT HOME” SET... 
GLAMOUROUS AND CAREFREE 
..  1T’S MOTHPROOFED FOR LIFE 


Quilted, rhinestone studded “Slim Jims,” and matching scoop necked 


blouse! Relax when you wear them... relax when you store them 
away. The wool jersey ‘fabric is durably mothproofed with Mitin 
for life. Mitin never needs renewal. 
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Miss Sun Valley collection by Morris 
Available at better 
$29.95 


ten new shades, 


throughout Canada. Slim Jims about Blouse 


ibout $8.95 


GEIGY CHEMICAL CORPORATION - P.O. Box 33, New Toronto, Toronto 14 
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LIECHTENSTEIN eek 


BY Bovctiay Bosca 


Where Dreamers Pay No Income Tax 





some of have never visited the Prin 


T IS PROBABLE that 


cipality of Liechtenstein. 


you 
It is even possible that some of you have 
never heard of Liechtenstein. All of which is very sad because everyone 
of us, at some stage of his life, has dreamed of such a place. 

We are here--my my daughter and a pretty America 
friend and your peregrinating London correspondent——on a 
tour of Europe. We Germany and Switzerland, 
Austria remains in our schedule. Then it 
its waddling omni- 


wife, n girl 
motoring 
France, 


have done 


so that only will be back 
to London with its monstrous mass of humanity, 
buses and its sad little dogs being taken on the lead for a walk. 

It was that tall rugged American writer Paul Gallico who invited 
us to visit this quaint Ruritanian principality. We renewed acquaint- 
ance with him at a London first night and when we that, 
like Mr. Pickwick and his friends, we were going to take to the open 


road in Europe he insisted that we should visit him in Liechtenstein 


told him 


where he lives. 

A strange fellow, 
the U. S. but at heart he was a sentimentalist and a poet. 
watching the heavyweight boxers punch each other into insensibility 
he wanted to write about the sad little cow that was determined to win 
the contest for the best milk. 

Like many men of sensibility he regards food, 
He bought a house in the English 
his vagabond poetic 


now 
Gallico. He was a successful sports writer in 


Instead of 


and the cooking 
thereof, as something almost sacred. 
cooked and 
The English are not dedicated cooks. In 


countryside where he wrote, but 
instinct was not satisfied. 
fact, has it not been said that they regard the preparation of a joint 
as a burnt sacrifice? 

‘“‘When you 
a dinner that you will not forget.” 


us that he would book hotel accommodation where we could 


Liechtenstein,”’ he said, 
Thus it was arranged, 


come to “I shall cook you 
and he 
assured 
sleep. 
We set off by car from the Rhineland and traveled through the 
of Switzerland where even the mountains look pros- 


quaint elegance 


perous and the unmarked cities and towns seem loftily aloof from 
reality. 
Let loose the gods of war but Switzeriand is never involved. Her 


army is always ready and the mountains guard the passes against 
the invader. In war Switzerland offers sanctuary to escaping prisoners 
but maintains her neutrality. Spies from both sides jostle each other 
but normal life ticks on like a Swiss watch. Again and again the 
generals of the Kaiser and Hitler must have flirted with the idea of 
invading Switzerland and attacking the allied armies on their flank 
Continued on page 38 


but they never dared to take the gamble. 





From 


Franz 


this medieval mountain castle, completely modernized inside, Prince 
Jose ph II rules his ti ny state. His art collection is u orld-famou s 
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Live the modetn electrical way with GE APPLIANCES 


G-E AUTOMATIC TOASTER ie coin 


... toasts to your taste every time 
























Nicest way to start the day ... with toast 
to your taste every time. And there's 

never a chance of burnt fingers because the 
G-E Toaster “pops up” high! 

Sparkling chrome finish . . . with handy 
removable crumb tray . . . always-cool 
plastic handles and plastic base 

that protects table tops. 





TASTE CONTROL—Easily 
operated colour control 
regulates toasting time 
Gives toast browned to any 
desired degree from light 
to dark 

















The perfect gift for weddings and 
anniversaries. This G-E Kettle can be used just 
about everywhere—at home, cottage 

or office. Boils a pint of water in only 


2\4 minutes... holds four pints in all. 





Comes in easy-to-clean gleaming chrome 


finish, complete with six foot detachable cord. 


TOTALLY IMMERSED ELE- 
MENT—G-E Calrod element 


s hermetically sealed in a 


opper sheath fully immersed 
n water. All the heat goes 


into the woter. 











G-E FEATHERWEIGHT IRON fully automatic... 


irons faster 


ae The G-E Featherweight Iron actually cuts ironing time 
tg f by one-third. Weighs only three pounds . . 


has specially designed air-cooled handle that 








provides perfect balance. The Fabric Dial Heat 





CUTS IRONING TIME— 
The extra-large sole-plate, 
with its controlled heat, every type of fabric. 
covers a greater crea with : 

each ironing stroke ... saves 

time and work. 





control is located at the front. . . gives and 


maintains the correct temperature for 





GENERAL ELECTRIC |). aha, ues 


APPLIANCES 9s. 
Uo Gaertn ding 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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4] PARKER INVENTS 


pencil with 


an unbreakable point! 








} 
New PARKER LI 


The sensational 
LIQUID LEAD "ball point" pencil 


writes with real pencil graphite 


new Parker 


in an entirely new liquid form 


It's erasable, easy to wash off 


a 


4 


| — 
Never a broken point! PARKER'S new 
LIQUID LEAD PENCIL is all set to write 

instantly — for thousands of words. Its 

ball point’ is always sharp, cant break 


st slip in anew 39 ¢ cartridge 





It's lead-pencil graphite in a new 
Parker 


suefied form! experts have 


jeveloped a way of blending genuine 


graphite into a brand new form 


ed Parker LIQUID LEAD. 


Parker Pen Co., Lt 


PARKER @LL, Liquid Lead, Arrow o 


Oo 


QUID LEAD Pencil 


fabrics always ready to 
write. No push button to fuss with, 
lead is self-retracting. Get one 
today! $3.95... Refill cartridge 


—39c. 





2 


o 


And you can erase the LIQUID 
LEAD line! It's the same line you make 
and erase — with ordinary lead pencils. 
But the uniform PARKER LL 


varies or smudges. 


line never 


Rolls words on paper smooth as 


Parker's beautiful 


silk! 


pencil 


ball-bearing 


point writes the cleanest line 
you've ever known. And the line comes 


through 12 carbons. 


d., Toronto, Canada 


” sdemorks of Parker Pen Co. itd, 





DONT BE 
SCARED-GO 
IT BOY-E 


Bell the | 


INCE Canada has the honorable 

chore of auditing the books of 

United Nations agencies in vari- 
ous parts of the world, officials of our 
Auditor-General’s Office do a lot of 
traveling. One of them recently came 
back from Korea with a revealing 
about the anti-American 
riots few months ago. 

He met a Korean who cheerfully 
admitted having turned out to riot 
against the United States and the 
United Nations truce commission. 


anecdote 
there a 


‘“‘Are these demonstrations spon- 
taneous or are they organized?”’ the 
Canadian asked. 

“Oh, they are all organized,”’ said 
the Korean 

“And are you paid for taking part 
in them’? 

‘“‘No, we are not paid when we do,”’ 
said the Korean, 
we don’t.”’ 


‘but we are fined if 


WITH the misbehavior of 
the Far East the 
new good behavior of the Chinese, 


WHAT 
‘“‘allies’” in and 
recognition of Communist China is 
again under lively discussion among 
Western foreign offices. 

European allies would like Canada 
to bell the American cat by making 
the first move to break away from 
U. S. policy and accept the facts of 
life in the Pacific. Signs are growing 
that Canada will do so before many 
months have gone by. 

L. B. Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, released a trial balloon 
recog- 
nition of Red China in a speech at 


Pearson, 


with a cautious reference to 


Victoria last summer. The reference 
Pearson dis- 
with Prime 
who agreed 


was carefully drafted 
cussed it beforehand 
Minister St. 
it would be 


Laurent, 


useful to sound out 


Canadian public opinion on a matter 


MACLEAN'S 


BLAIR 


BACKSTAG 


At Ottawa 


Canada is urged 


MAGAZINE 


PRASER 


Cc \AN 


and be independent in the East. 





| Will We Play “Me Too” In China? 


which had dropped out of sight lately. 
The sounding was very effective. A 
lot of editorial comment followed the 
Victoria speech, almost all of it fa- 
vorable. 

Washington reaction 
but One American diplomat, 
commenting privately on the Pear- 


was polite 


cool. 


son speech, said Canada would be 
“irresponsibly”’ if she 
nized Red 
general Far Eastern settlement. 


acting recog- 
advance of a 


He 


didn’t argue that recognition should 


China in 


not come eventually, perhaps fairly 
soon, but only that it was an impor 
tant bargaining point which shouldn’t 
be given away free. 

Nevertheless, Ottawa is convinced 
that Washington 
toward a reversal of policy in China, 


itself is moving 
and this is an important reason why 
Ottawa wants to first 
known that like 
pean allies, has never been as strongly 


It’s well 
the 


act 


Canada, Euro- 


opposed to recognizing Red China as 


has the United States. Only the 
outbreak of the Korean War pre- 
vented, at the last minute, this 


change of Canadian policy in 1950 
Canadians are now afraid that Wash- 
ington may decide to change its own 
policy, tell Canada and the other 
allies about the change after it has 
the Western 
alliance looking like a silly band of 


been made, and leave 
yes men saying, “Me too.”’ 

‘‘While we are still bathing in the 
waters of Lethe, the Americans will 
steal our clothes,’’ one External Af- 
fairs man predicted. 

The thought of Russian mirth at 
such a development makes Canadian 
diplomats squirm. There’s no indi- 


cation of an immediate change 


Canadian delegates to United Na- 
tions are voting as usual for the 
annual Continued on page 59 
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staff, or associates 


message for friends, 


just write Dept AA. 


“WWASTr 2 
PAPER 





Photographed especic 


Communism and Human Suffering 


‘ Nowhere are we closer to militant Communism than when men 
eg Se suffer unemployment, job frustration, or race embarrassment. Com 
munism’s first hope is to inflame such suffering into fires of agitation 


anarchy, and revolution. 


Nor is there an easier target than a free society — for there will 


always be raw edges in the ebb and flow of an unregimented world 


What is the answer? Two-fold. Let us point to our historv ... the 
wonderful record of prosperity, opportunity, and human tolerance; and 
to our fathers who braving untold dangers, knew that it is better to be 


free with perils than to be “secure” in slavery. 


c., CANADAIR 
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START. ‘I'wo weeks’ bristly growth of beard . . . and 
a Remington 60 DeLuxe Electric Shaver. Watch 
this amazing proof of Remington’s efficiency ! 





HALF-SHAVED in 30 seconds! Light easy strokes 
with the Remington 60 DeLuxe do the job fast 
and in absolute comfort. 





FINISH in 1 minute flat! Here’s proof that the man- 
sized Remington Electric Shaver shaves close, leaves 
the skin smooth. No nicks—no cuts—no mess and 
fuss like old-fashioned methods. 


2 weeks beard gone like magic! 


You can see this amazing demonstration of try a Remington and see for yourself? Most 
the Remington Electric Shaver on TV. dealers offer you a 14-day Free Home Trial 
and will give you a $7.50 allowance for your 


{nd you can also see how a Remington 
present shaver. 


shaves the fuzz off a peach and the bristles 
from a hair brush—bristles tougher than At better stores everywhere. 
any beard. 

These demonstrations prove you can’t 
beat a Remington for fast. smooth shaves, 
no matter what your beard is like, or how 
tender your skin may be. And this proof is 
the reason why Remington is the leader 
among electric shavers. 


Remington 


Every day, more and more men are en- ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
joying their daily shave—with Remington. 


Maybe you’re missing something. Why not 





e 
See "What's My Line"’ on Canadian TV A PRODUCT OF Memington. Ftand LIMITED - TORONTO - CANADA 
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Every year SENATOR ARTHUR ROEBUCK 


Chairman of the Senate Divorce Committee 


Canada’s parliament grinds out 

about four hundred divorces. 

The method is antiquated, costly and unjust. 
But our major parties think 

it’s politically dangerous to tamper with it. 


Here’s a report on 


Ottawa’s creaky 
divorce machine 


BY BLAIR FRASER 





ANADA’S system of granting divorces contains a politi 
cal fossil, a relic of the Middle Ages that survives nowhere 


else. It’s almost a century since Britain abandoned a “‘The Senate has continued 

practice still followed here—dissolution of marriage by private 

act of parliament. By common consent it was a bad practice year after year 
costly, capricious and unjust. But for the benefit of Quebec and 

Newfoundland which have no divorce courts, the Parliament of to deal with divorce applications 
Canada still grinds out some four hundred divorces a year 

rith machinery like that Britain dismantled 1857. T 4 

with machinery like i itai ist ed in ) rurning as an unwelcome duty 


the crank of that machinery are the twenty men and two 
women who compose the Divorce Committee of the Canadian 
Senate. 

Next winter, as for some years past, the Senate Divorce 
Committee will be under fire in the House of Commons as 
opposition MPs, mostly CCF members, try again to rid 


and not as a pleasure, 


and I speak for every member 


parliament of this unpalatable chore. Most acts of parliament of my committee 

originate in the Commons and then go to the Senate, but 

divorce bills go the opposite way. Evidence is heard by the ’ when I say that 

Senate Divorce Committee; on the committee’s recommenda- 

tion the Senate then passes divorce bills and sends them to the . . 
all of us without exception 


Commons in large batches. Normally the House of Commons 
passes these en bloc, taking the Senate committee’s word that 
the evidence justified the bills. But as a result of the recent would be giad to be free 
campaigns for divorce reform, MPs lately have been taking 
their own look at some divorces and asking embarrassing of the task.”’ 
questions. Last session they threw out five divorce bills, 

exactly half of all the contested cases which had got through the 

Senate. Some MPs threaten to block all divorces, until the 

government promises to reform the system. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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M. J. COLDWELL 
National CCF leader 


SEN, GEORGE H. ROSS 
Lib., Alta. 


‘‘I’d like to see 
“This business divorce actions 
of dealing with transferred 


divorce from parliament 





is a public scandal.”’ to the courts.’’ 


The divorce fight crosses party lines. Nobody’s happy. 


SEN. MURIEL FERGUSSON 
Lib., N.B. 


MAURICE BOISVERT 
MP, Lib., Que. 


“‘I believe the vows 
‘Since we in Quebec taken at the altar, 
when two people 
plight their troth 


for better or for worse, 


are opposed to 
dissolution of marriage, 
we don’t wish 

to take any step are only 

likely to increase really dissoluble 
divorces by the death of one 


or the other.”’ 





in our province.” 
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ARMAND DUMAS 
MP, Lib., Que. 


“‘Never 
will Quebec 
accept the principle 





4 of divorce.”’ 


ERHART REGIER 
MP, CCF, B.C. 


“‘] cannot support 
these measures 
because I have 

lost all faithin 

the type of evidence 
which is being given 
to committees 

of this House 





or of the other place.”’ 








Reformers want Quebec and Newfoundland divorces 
handled not by parliament but by the Exchequer Court or 
some other federal tribunal Their reasons fill hundreds of 
pages of Hansard, but they boil down to three main charges 

1. That parliament is wasting its time passing acts for the 
relief of individuals Nobody denies this; the method is 
tolerated only because no alternative can be agreed upon 

2. That parliamentary divorces are so costly as to be unfair 
to the poor. This also is undenied. In eight provinces a court 
divorce can be got for as little as $350. Parliamentary divorces 
cost $1,000 to $1,500 even for people who live near Ottawa 
Newfoundlanders have the added expense of bringing their 
witnesses all the way to Parliament Hill, and even on tourist 
flights the return fare from St. John’s to Ottawa is $163.95 

3. That the Senate Divorce Committee on which both the 
Senate and the House rely to investigate each case is incom 
petent, and its findings unreliable. This is the charge that sets 
the fur flying in parliament 

Senators rarely die of overwork, but by Senate standard 
the divorce committee is a model of industry Last session 
sat fifty-two days on four hundred and fourteen petitions, hear 
ing at least two witnesses apiece in uncontested cases and many 
more in the seventeen which were opposed. Its members ar 
impressively qualified eight are lawyers who might well have 
been made judges instead of senators. All resent being booed 
rather than thanked for doing a hard unwelcome task 

Yet for all its effort the committee provides ammunitior 
year after year, for the Commons’ campaign against the 
divorce system. Sometimes by 


s own fault, sometimes 
circumstance, it is made to appear gullible or stony-hearted 
both 
Last session, two frequent witnesses before the committe 
were a pair of private detectives who were sentenced less that 
year ago, to fifteen months in jai for trying to fabricat 
evidence for a court of justice They set a trap ior a husband 
whose wife wanted a divorce. They rented a hotel room, hired 
i woman to occupy it, had her telephone the husband to i 
she was a friend of his sister, and wouldn’t he drop over for 
drink. The husband, a wary character, telephoned | ter 
Montreal and confirmed his suspicion that she had no sucl 
friend. He took the police with him to the rendezvous and the 
private detectives were caught in their own snare They were 
later acquitted on appeal, on the technical ground that the 
Senate committee for which the evidence was fabr ited no 
‘ 


i court Of |UstIce But the appea court udge who treed 


them called their conduct ‘“‘contemptibl 


In three of the ten contested « ises passed by te ox ite and 
sent on to the Ho Ist ist session, these discredited character 
were important witnesses for the petitioner Che Commor 
passed one of these Dilis after i rigorous re-hearing ha { 
satisfied itself on other evidence that the petitioner deserve 
his divorce Ihe two others failed to pas No voice was raise 


n any party to challenge the CCF contention that 
found guilty ol ich Al offence had fortfeite« i cla 


credibility, and th Lestimony was wortt 
Liberal MPs might be quicker to defend the 1dyrme 


their brethren in the upper house but for one divorce | 


passed the Senate though not the (/ommons ipout ey 


eo 
months ago It was widely publicized at the time ! rio 
publications, including this one. Briefly the circumstance vere 
these 

A rich Montrealer wanted i divorces whict yould reli ‘ 
him of the forty-dollar weekly allowance he was paying 
order of a Quebec court, to his estranged wife C'wice he hire 
detective agencies to get evidence iva st her nh taued 
Then he hired two men whom he met, he said, when one came 
in to sell him insurance For one tho ind ac irs plus expense 
they soon produced i marvelous detailec iccount of wt 
they claimed was the wife’s adultery ind a mar willing tt 
swear he had comm,tted it with her The correspondent 
turned out to e the roommate of one ot the detect ‘ 
he denied under oath that he'd got any money for testify 

The wife, a polio victim who still walks wit! i mit i 
she had indeed accepted the man’s invitation to drive her home 
He had then attempted to rape her she said, meanwhile toot 
his horn to summon the two ‘detectives’ to witne the deed 
She had a doctor to testify that on the date in question he 
treated her for bruises, scratches and hock However, the 
Senate committee rejected the wife’s evidence and believed the 
detectives It recommended the divorce which was there 
upon passed by the Senate and sent to the Commons wit! 
batch of others 

There it was cha enged Dy Erhart f nf ‘ ipe ¢ 





The man who 
married 


his tvpew riter 


LIONEL SHAPIRO. 


sel GAEDE bigs Pad 


Se 





( ys THE ground that nobody knows me 

is intimately as I do, a scarcely de- 
batable premise, I venture the opinion that 
only a virulent snobbishness has saved me 
from the fate that overtakes a preponder 


ant majority of Canadian-born-and-bred 


novelists. Not social snobbishness How 
could I be guilty ot that, with ancestors 


who fled over the face of the earth until 
they found what they were looking for in 
Canada?) I am snobbish in a very special, 
un-Canadian way 

\ long time ago I decided that a writer 
born, bred and educated in Canada is not 
] 


SCs Her ntive 
ie@ss perceptive ol 


necessarily less skilful, 
less readable than a writer born in the 
United States, Britain, France, India or 
China. I decided that a Canadian has not 
only an equal chance but also an equal 
right to jump out into the world forum 
and make a reputation and a livelihood as 
a writer. 

This required a simply terrible snobbish- 
ness on my part. More than snobbishness. 
Pure gall. For although Canadian bankers, 
soldiers, doctors, actors, engineers and ex- 
plorers could be, and are, ackn wledged 
world leaders in their fields, I was brought 
up to believe a Canadian has no writing 
tradition to build upon, that he is a mouse 
in the world of creative writing not only 
a mouse but a mouse in diapers — that there 


is no distinctive Canadian literature in the 
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() 


became 


ONE OF THE MOST VERSATILE AND 
widely recognized writers Canada has pro- 
duced, Montreal’s Lionel Shapiro took up 
the craft on second thought. He graduated 
with honors from McGill in 1929, intent on 
becoming a psychologist. A summer job as 
a sports writer on the Montreal Gazette 
changed his mind. In the twenty-six vears 
since, Shapiro has been a drama critic, a 
Broadway columnist, a White House cor- 
respondent, a war correspondent, a foreign 
correspondent; he’s written a successful stage 
play which was produced by the Old Vic 
in Bristol, five television plays produced in 


New York and London, a batch of short 
stories, song lyrics, movie scripts and four 
books, three of them novels with a total cir- 
culation of more than two million copies 
The Sixth of June, his latest novel, is a 
Book-of-the-Month selection and has been 
sold to Hollywood for a sum in six figures 
Its reception by the critics, while mixed in 
Not since 
Hemingway's A Farewell To Arms has there 


part, has been heavily favorable 


been a war-love story as good ” declared the 


Baltimore Sun “This might well become 
a minor classic of our times.’’ The Chicago 
Tribune observed, “It has style, pace. story 


legend that Canadian writers must potter in the 


world —and success —to others. 


creative talents to 


the myth that’s muffling ¢ 


English language, that someday, somehow, 
a great Canadian novel will be written and 
this will be the signal for Canadian litera- 
ture to begin its growth. Until then, the 
legend went, the lad born in Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., has a chance of becoming a Hem- 
ingway but the lad born in Niagara Falls, 
Ont., had better walk in the dark of the 
moon until a Canadian Shakespeare ma- 
terializes and hastens the dawn. 

Thanks to my incurable snobbishness, 
I ignored these fables, foibles and un- 
reasoning fears. I elbowed them out of 
the way. And, to my astonishment, it has 
worked. 

Since 1947 I have written three novels. 
They have been published (and trans- 
lated where applicable) in Canada, United 
States, Britain, France, Belgium, Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Mexico and 
the Argentine. The total circulation of 
these books in all editions is as yet incom- 
plete but it certainly runs well in excess 
of two million copies. All five television 
plays I have written have been produced 
by NBC in New York and two of them 
by BBC in London. The one stage play 
I attempted was produced by the Old Vic 
Company in Bristol and was received with 
profound respect and even enthusiasm by 
critics from such newspapers as the Man- 
chester Guardian and the august Times 


50 Oc56 
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of London. The latest novel, The Sixth 
of June, recently published, is a selection of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, was bought 
by Twentieth Century-Fox, and is being 
translated for world-wide distribution 

The purpose of this listing is not to 
recount a success story; it is, rather to 
sketch the outlines of a tragedy in the 
development of Canadian creative writing 
and to trace a formula of native Canadian 
provincialism which has deterred and de 
flected Canadians in all creative fields from 
the free pursuit of their ambitions. The 
best examples come to my mind in the field 
of writing. Having traveled extensively 
most of my adult life, my acquaintance 
with Canadian writers is much restricted; 
yet I can name a dozen Canadians who 
can outwrite me left, right and centre, 
whose intelligence is broader and deeper 
and quicker, who would be coddled and 
acclaimed in any other country of the 
world, and who have gained scant recog 
nition, no ,-opularity and piddling circu 
lation in C:nada or, for that matter, 
anywhere else. They are people who have 
been discouraged by the legends and the 
foibles and by the very formidable road 
blocks erected by Canadians themselves 
against the free passage and development 
of Canadian artistic creation 

If this article, which is bitter in the 
writing and probably in the reading 


and glamour. . Inevitably it will invite 
comparison with the novels of John P 
Marquand and it carries off the comparison 
with élan.”” “It is magnificent journalisn 

in-depth,” said the stately New York Times 
Even Boston was enthusiastic: remarked the 
Christian Science Monitor Mr. Shapiro's 
report on England at war must be rated as 
superb.” 

Today Shapiro lives a commuter’s 
home is in Montreal, he works in New York 
spends some time in Hollywood and each year 
tours Europe At forty-six he’s still a bach 


elo: I can't stand noise,’’ he explains 


a best-selling author by refusing to accept the smothering home-grown 
grass roots and leave the 


How long. he asks. must we sacrifice our 


encourages one or two Canadians to ig 
nore the local handicaps, it will have been 


handsomely worth while 4 Canadian lit 


erary tradition must necessarily be born 
inside Canada, but I venture to predict 
it will become a tradition in the outside 
world first and belatedly in Canada 

The handicaps that beset a Canadian 
intent on a writing career are formidable 
They embrace both shadow and substance 
and the shadow is probably a more power 
ful deterrent than the substance 

Prof. F. M. Salter of the University of 
Alberta, speaking last May in Toronto 
to the Humanities Association of Canada 
deplored Canadian literature as ‘““academi 
and rootless.""” He went on to urge all 
interested in literature to dig out the 
traditions of folk poetry and folklore on 
which any healthy literature must de 


pend wid He said, The best in the art 
springs direct from the people. If we are 
ever to create a distinctive Canadian litera 
ture we must anchor ourselves to the 
Canadian way of life.’ 


At the risk of being unfair to Salter (the 


above is merely an excerpt from a news 
paper report of his speech I must confe 

that his thesis infuriates me, if only because 
this is a prime example of the psychological! 
handicap writers of my generation have 
been weaned or Well-meaning sincere 
people like Salter Contir page 4 


‘janada’s voice 








Irie ex MOOKS O 
ing, etiquette and social activity in 
tarted dealing with something that’s just 
KnOWInNg how to seat people, iddress 

hem, group them and talk to them 
gy how to leave the ilone 
eople operate on the theory that I 
is, members and congregations are to 
< a nas ) iKé i tre u 
i I} s i criticism ot 
‘ : ed , good-fellowship and 
| ney re renerally better social 


f izing is 
‘ ive i mistake conviction 
mas ) e ODI ncluding t can we 
fullness and de temporarily happy 
ogramming 
ung into this sort of thing at picnics 
vel gs out, summer resorts, banquets 
yf other places where people are not 
enjoy themselves in their own way and 
they choose Somebody s always 


programs with thr 
niddle 


deck chairs to go on 


ee legged races, sing- 
aged-men’s ball games; rousing 
y 


bird-watching 


‘ 
> Tee 


expeditions or trail rides; getting guests on their 


feet at banquets and making them march 1round 
the table 


labeled ‘‘Harry”’; 


and sit down beside some stranger 
bringing variety into their friends’ 
lives by getting them all playing some game they 
don’t understand; and sitting back beaming at the 
sight of everyone having such a good time. 


A few 


wonderful 


nights ago at a party I was having a 
conversation in a corner with a little 


rumpled mathematics teacher who claimed that 


children shouldn’t be made to go to school, tha 


mankind had no real existence, and that getting 
was not an habit but basic 


drunk acquired 


instinct like love. Just as I was warming up with 

some ideas of my own, the hostess, a stout boisterous 
up to me, said, ‘‘Here stuck an 

orange under my chin and burst out laughing 


“You'll 


tapping me playfully on the head with a score card. 


woman, walked 


find ouf what it’s for,’’ she shrieked, 


“Tt’s an icebreaker.”’ 

She yanked me to a line of guests in another room 
and stood me in front of a thin embarrassed-looking 
girl about a foot taller than I am. The hostess 
explained to her that she had to get the orange out 


from under my chin with her chin and stick it under 
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somebody chin without using her hands 


I else s 
[ stood there holding the orange against my chest 
} 

Smiling up at the girl encouragingly, like 


someone 


being cheerful about a breken neck. She looked at 


me as if she wished that 


instead of being such 


sport I would just go home It didn’t help when 


after a horrible tussle for the orange, she got my 
glasses caught in her hair and walked off with them 
langling down her back like a broken brooct 


Everybody laughed hysterically 
In other words this woman broke up a good con 
versation and very nearly smashed my glasses just 


g 
seeing that. everybody had a good time. And she 


A 











FOR YEARS 
grimly energetic hostesses 


have been hustling Bob 


into games he doesn’t understand, 


browbeating him into wearing 


ridiculous costumes 


and pushing him into corners 


with tongue-tied strangers. 
He’s had enough. 


Now he’s going to be a poor sport 


and start enjoying himself 


wasn’t through yet. She was already handing out 
stubs of pencils and pieces of colored paper for the 
next game. 

“T’ll tell you what to do with them in a minute,” 
she told me. She glanced into my face, looking 
pleased, and said, ‘‘I like to get people out of the 
corner and make them forget themselves.”’ 

This is a principle behind a lot of organized good 
fellowship and it’s about as scientific as some of the 
early cures for warts. Organized fun doesn’t always 
help people forget themselves. It often does just 
the opposite. Party games, for instance, sometimes 
get people’s minds on themselves so that they can’t 
think of anything else for days. Any time I sit up in 
bed in the middle of the night thinking of myself 
and something I said or did at a party, it wasn’t 
something I said while sitting in a corner; it was 
something I said in a game, standing in the middle 
of the room and coming apart with nerves. Like the 
time I got into a game of charades and had to doa 
book title called The Web of Passion. There are 
still people on my street who were at that party who 
just barely speak to me to this day. 

And I’m not the only one. I have a neighbor, a 
military old gentleman as erect as a polo mallet, 
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with such a distinguished appearance that people 
always take him for something like a retired uni 
Actually 
he sells shirts and anything deeper than The Return 


versity president or a nuclear physicist 

of Lassie gives him a headache, but he enjoys a 
certain prestige because he seldom talks and it does 
nobody any harm. But his reputation was almost 


ruined when a with 


frizzy yellow hair held a 


big, tightly girdled woman 
party for a few of the 
neighbors, included him among the guests, and 
decided early in the party to make everyone just 
forget themselves with a few brisk games 

In point of fact, this man could forget himself for 
longer periods than anyone I’ve ever known. He 
had a way of standing for hours, eyes narrowed, 
hands clamped behind his back, staring at a tree or a 
rock formation Anyone who didn’t know him 
would think he was going back millions of years and 
Then he’d take 
his bulldog pipe out of his mouth and say something 


like, “‘Found a deck this 
morning. Not a thing wrong with it. Somebody 


piecing together the earth’s origin 


perfectly good chair 
just chucked it out with the garbage.” 
That evening, sitting out on his lawn watching 


g 
the sunset, the evening breeze ruffling his thinning 


D Vl 





hair, he d take his pipe out of his mouth look at you 
in the seat the size o 
Nothing else 


wrong with it.”” It would be a moment before you'd 


sharply and say Little hole 


my finger He’d hold up his finger 


realize that he’d been thinking about the dec} 
chair ever since you saw him tn the morning 
He was a happy outgoing personality if I ever 


saw one, until he went to this party where the 


hostess made everyone take off their shoes and pile 
them in a corner, then pushed all her guests into 
two lines and explained a game called Junior Hig! 

It consisted of running for a table and picking out a 
slip of paper bearing a number and the name of the 
capital of a country, multiplying the number | 

another number which was pinned to the lapel of the 
person behind you 
picking up a piece of celery in your teeth, dipping it 


running for another table and 


in some kind of juice, whipping around and writing 
the product of the two numbers on a big sheet of 
cardboard, then running to a corner of the room and 
putting on your shoes and going to the end of your 
line 

In about twenty seconds my neighbor had caused 
a traffic jam that backed right out onto the veranda 


The game had pretty wel Continued 





















How Joe Hirshhorn 
Hit the 


Kven when geologists said there couldn't be uranium at Blind River this brash and 











































ranium Jackpot 


Fay 
‘ —— ln 


It, 





bouncy little financial wizard tossed in $30,000 and_= struck a spectacular bonanza. 


He wasn’t surprised, “Making monev comes easy to me. 


he says, “—like breathing” 


last person Hollywood would cast in the role o 


BY DAVID MacDONALD 


J. Pierpont Morgan. Joseph Herman Hirshhorn 


stands three inches over five feet and has a slight 





paunch At fifty-six his black hair is slightly 
silvered, his eyes are dark and piercing and his face 
is dominated by a large nose and, generally, an 
LONG Toronto’s Bay Street, the frenetic unlit cigar. When he moves, which is almost con 

mining capital of North America, veteran 
Pa prospector and minemaker Gilbert A. LaBine 
had long been acknowledged —until recently-—as 
the uranium king of Canada. The reason was 
obvious. It was LaBine who had found the con- 
tinent’s first pitchblende, at Great Bear Lake, in 
1930; LaBine whose Eldorado mine helped usher 
in the atomic age over Hiroshima; and LaBine who, 
in the northern wilds of Saskatchewan, came up 
with Gunnar, Canada’s first truly big uranium 


stantly, he hustles about with short jerky steps. A 
gay extrovert, he is given to interrupting serious 
business discussions by breaking into song ind or 
dance, or by shouting, “I feel felonious!’ When he 
speaks What’s dat erl well woith”? it is the 
voice of Flatbush Avenue 

If Hirshhorn does not look nor always act the 
part of a financial giant, he assuredly is one After 
forty-two years of scrambling in what he calls “the 





jungle,”’ he has built up an empire of interests that 


strike. Hirshhorn met his second wife, Lily, when buy touches four continents His wealth has been 
Today—-for reasons equally obvious~ the top her paintings. He has a large. costly art collection reckoned as high as a hundred million dollars 
man in uranium is no longer LaBine, a conservative Hirshhorn’s training in finance dates back fifty 
grey-haired elder of the industry, but Joseph H. years to his second day in America —he was born in 
Hirshhorn, a flashy fast-talking little mining promo- More important, the West is now assured a supply Latvia when, in the basement of his new Brooklyn 
ter from the borough of Brooklyn, N.Y., whose of the magical mineral for as far ahead as man tenement home, at the age of six, he shot his first 
exploits on Bay and Wall Streets have won him can see. game of craps. He won thirty cents, whereupon the 
millions of dollars and a gambler’s reputation for All this is most gratifying to promoter Hirsh other players, boys of a more advanced age 
playing long shots. horn, as are the facts that roughly two thirds of smacked him down and took away his money 
As a promoter, Joe Hirshhorn’s forte is finding the Algoma Basin’s known ore reserves belongs to Hirshhorn has never forgotten this The game, 
money——usually someone else’s to turn rare rock companies he controls and that, thus far, he is he says today, ““‘was new to me.’ 
into more money for all concerned. Having resigned personally ahead some thirty million dollars on the That he has since learned money games well was 
from P.S. 147 in the ninth grade, he holds no B.Sc. gamble. “‘Making money comes easy to me,”’ he strikingly demonstrated when Joubin came through 
An employee of his who does says, “‘Joe can’t tell says with candor, “like breathing.”’ with Blind River. With the geologist, Hirshhort 
coal from compost.’”” Hence, when a geologist The owner of this happy faculty is, possibly the pulled off one of the most sensational coups in 
named Franc Joubin told him in Canadian mining history, a secret 
1953 that there was uranium beneath six-week staking bee that wrapped 


the jackpine bush of northern On- up most of the best ore bodies in the 
tario’s Algoma district, Hirshhorn 
could not argue, as many experts had, 
that Algoma was geologically all 
wrong for it. The very idea intrigued 
him. “Uranium!” he cried. “It’s 
got sex appeal!” On this unique 
assay, plus the greater knowledge 
that Joubin was a keen prospector, 
Hirshhorn wagered thirty thousand 
dollars—-much of it his own— that he 
was right. 

He was already a very wealthy 
man, and the gamble made him much 
wealthier. The pay-off Joubin came 
back with was the richest uranium 
field on earth--a three-billion-dollar 
bonanza that may prove still bigger 
when the Geiger counters stop chat- 
tering over it. 

The Blind River discovery, so 
called for a nearby lumbering town, 
promises by 1957 to put Canada 


Algoma Basin before Bay Street 
heard a word of it 

Then, while astounded rivals were 
rushing in to grab what was left, he 
quickly organized more than a dozen 
companies to exploit his claims 
Shares in one, Peach Uranium, shot 
from a dollar to thirty eight dollars 
within a matter of weeks, were split 
five-for-one, and soared again to 
twenty-eight dollars a total jump of 
fourteen thousand percent 


Before a pound of ore was taken 


from the ground Hirshhorn sold the 
first five years’ output of uranium 
oxides from his two largest mine 
Algom and Pronto, to the nation 
only uranium buyer, the federa 
government, for $262 million At a 
learned guess, the profit from the two 
will be more than a hundred million 





lhis spring, as a fillip to his Blind 


ahead of the Belgian Congo as the /n a board room packed with modern ar Hirshhorn chats with top aides. Frat River find, Hirshhorn made the deal 
, 1 Blind River. J. A. Vickers is planning a m viel to here of his life Continued on page 


world’s chief producer of uranium. Joubin (centre) foun 
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She was a vood, dull woman, 







simple as bread and butter... and 


Her name was Eressa Dunean. wife of Brad Dunean. Halevon 









Cove, N.S. Her back was toward us when we entered the kitchen 





that midday, polite pretence that she hadn't 









her husband approaching with a stranger. though 

















one could see the length and breadth of the Cove vas coming to Nova Scotia They remembers 
: from their kitchen window Harrv. He’d been kin to a former past 
I, “Set another place, Ressie we've got company And he sent yo ) ~ marveled Mr ) ca 
4 My new friend nudged me into the room as he spoke Imagine! After all these year 
and she turned to meet the unexpected guest I saw a Well, sort of I hedged Harry had named n 
dumpy, middle-aged woman with a sallow, pear one in particular at Halcyon Cove Knock on a 
s shaped face and mild blue eyes Her hair, red once 1001 ne idvised Chey take you or tney ve 






redheads never achieve pure W hite or grey ’ (over her believe me 





é was now tne neutral shade ol faded brick W iv do saqdiy changed Mo t hosp ible people the wor 
















house dress an apron crackled with star« a dear I hadn’t knocked o door I had spoken to the 
giveaway had I known it, for visitors always merited first man [I met, Brad Duncan ind here I wa witt 
a clean apron linner invitation 
This here’s Allistair Cregg Ressie, from Toront« (set busy Ressic i va sfter her | 
He wants a place to board for i couple o’ weeks id her impatient n hungry « ugh to «¢ 
Kindly weicome I’m sure She offered In¢ i yuld 
pudgy, veined hand Brad was tal pare, grizzled, with craggy feature 
He’s a painter,” Brad went on Not houses or ind sharp rown eyes Past sixty, he’d beet it = 
barns i picture painter He’s going to paint the ror tort oda year e'd told me Now hit ind 
Cove.’ young fellow ed offshore Weren't mucl 
His tone implied no respect ior my iim so [ no idays no vitt then trawler Cl 
hastened to explain that I was only a holiday artist everything that had f or scale langbla 
painting on my vacations from the office. A friend, I Mrs. Duncan threw me a rueful smile Dinner 
said. Harry Munroe, who had spent boyhood sur i ready to dis! | it it oO y pot ch i ifraid 








nded the Cove when he learned | I wasn’t looking for compa 





mers here. recomme 











BY BARBARA GRANTMYRI 
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THE 
Gloomy Renegade 
WHO 


Shaped Our Schools 


a 





As a Methodist circuit rider Egerton Ryerson preached goodwill 
while fighting the Family Compact and the Anglican Church. He became head man 


of Ontario's schools by being a smart politician. Then he scuttled the whole education 


system and gave us the one we still use in most of Canada 


BY JAMES BANNERMAN 


F SOME military-minded historian could order The importance of this was not merely | 

the makers of Canada out of their graves and vincial, since the Ontario system served as a patter 

fall them in on a parade ground, the men he’d for the school systems of most of the rest of Eng t 
pick for the front rank would undoubtedly be tower- speaking Canada Its founding i ommemorated 
ing figures like Champlain In the second rank by a nine-foot bronze statue of Ryerson in the 
would be slightly less towering figures, like Sir grounds of Toronto’s Ryerson Institute the lef 
Wilfrid Laurier. Behind these famous and colorful hand holding a book, the right apparently throwing 
giants would come the lesser makers, whose work breadcrumbs to the pigeons lhe face has a look of 


was useful but unspectacular. This is the story of 


uncompromising straightforwardness, and would be 


one such rear ranker an industrious, obsti- stern if it weren’t for a touch of gentle humor that 
nate, confusingly contradictory Methodist minister suggests he was always ready to smile at his ow! 
named Egerton Ryerson. shortcomings. The admirers who subscribed for the 
Ryerson influenced the course of Canadian statue paid seven thousand dollars to get a bronz 
history in several different and notable ways. He Ryerson strikingly different from the flesh-and 
struck a valiant blow for religious freedom by blood one 
defeating almost singlehanded a powerful group of He not only couldn’t smile at his own shori 
Anglican arch-Tories, who wanted the Anglican comings, but was quite incapable of smiling at 
faith established as the state religion of Canada. himself for any reason at all. In the winter of 1856 
Yet he’d been brought up to be an Anglican and an for example, he was in Rome, on what he called an 


arch-Tory himself. As the outstanding leader of 
Methodism he did a great deal to marshal the forces 
that eventually made Sunday in Toronto a day 
world-renowned for gloom, and gave us our present- 
Yet 


enjoyed wine and beer, and habitually broke the 


day restrictive liquor laws. he thoroughly 


pledge of total abstinence he signed for the sake of 


s second wife w; 





and spent a lot of time looking a 


(one 


educational! tour 


paintings and sculpture in the Vatican after 


noon as he bent over to study a picture he wa 


seized with lumbago and couldn't straighten up 
Going down on all fours and uttering sharp yelps of 
the The 


a dog 


pain, he made for nearest attendant 


attendant thought he was trying to imitate 


appearances. H s Drothe i and ordered him to stop. When Ryerson managed 
He was the founder of a religious weekly, which to explain what was wrong, the man called three 
he edited with such liveliness it soon had the biggest circulation of any other attendants Between them they turned Ryerson upside down, 


Canadian paper of any kind. Yet his own writing was so far from lively 
that the historian Bourinot called his Loyalists of America, in two thick 


He 


was also the founder of what is now the Ryerson Press, still flourishing 


volumes, “‘probably the dullest book ever compiled by a Canadian.” 


after a hundred and twenty-six years as the oldest and largest all-Canadian 
publishing house. Most boys of sixteen nowadays have more formal 
education than he ever had in his life. Yet he was the first principal of 
Victoria College, now a part of the University of Toronto. The biggest 
technical institute in Canada is named for him. And his main achievement 
was to organize the school system of Ontario, more than a century ago but 


on lines which even today would be considered progressive. 


grabbed him by the wrists and ankles, carried him out, and loaded him into 
floor with hi 
the 


never to the end of his days could he understand why the people who saw 


a cab to be taken to his hotel —lying flat on his back on the 


arms and legs in the air. He was naturally not amused at time, but 


him had laughed 
Even in an age when most respectable men wore black frock coats and 
been at a 


stovepipe hats and tended to behave as though they'd just 


funeral, Ryerson was outstandingly solemn. Although he seldom allowed 


himself to unbend, he could exert the fat pink charm of a fatherly con 


fidence man when it seemed indicated. Once on a trip to England he had 


1 


dinner with Lord Grey, the colonial secretary, Continued on page 





As editor of this Methodist weekly he ] I ears he rr ht tl ¢ Ar | R | ; l« 
rinted sermons and recipes tor beer. powe f Ar n Bis} s k | | 
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How do deer know exactly when to fall in love? What tells the palolo worm the hour 
has come for his annual festival? Do fish bite according to 


their own private clocks? Here’s what we know about one of nature’s greatest mysteries 
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AN ANIMALS tell the time and if so 
what clocks do they use? For instance, 
do fish bite when they feel the pangs of hunger, or 
are they opportunists who eat when they can, or 
do they bite according to hours set by the sun and 
the moon? Fishermen, millions of them, follow the 
so-called solunar tables of John Alden Knight. The 
tables are based on the theory that freshwater fish 
have two major feeding periods per day and one 
or two lesser ones, all of which come later daily 
by about fifty minutes and are therefore in step 
with the daily progress of the moon around the 
planet. Other things being equal, fish are supposed 
to feed mainly at times set by cosmic forces rather 
than by more down-to-earth requirements. Millions 
of other fishermen are scornful of such theories. 





Only fishermen themselves, however, by opinions 
based on accurate observations, can decide whether 
this is a true fact or not. But stranger things are 
happening all the time as the result of moonrise 
and sunset and other attributes of our satellite and 
sun. Each of them keeps time, in its own way. 
In combination they make a calendar that serves 
mankind and the rest of the animal kingdom alike 

In the sea, according to the leading frogman 
Jacques Cousteau, the larger fish feed voraciously 
for about one half hour shortly after dawn and 
then again before dusk, living more or less peace- 
ably among their prey during the intervals between. 
It may of course be simply a matter of the sun’s 
illuminating clock together with a full or empty 
stomach, the fish being hungry after a long dark 
night, feeding as soon as vision permits, and 
retaining that satisfied feeling until waning light 
and a now-digested meal recall their appetites. Yet 


it is a fact that the sun clock governs sea life to 
a very great extent, for at dusk the myriads of 
minute creatures upon which small fish feed move 
toward the surface as the light fades and are most 
abundant there during the dark hours around 
midnight. At dawn they sink into deeper water, 
compelled by the rapidly increasing intensity o 
light, and with them tend to go the smaller fish 


f 


that feed upon them, and so on up the scale, the 
whole being a sort of chain reaction triggered by the 
rising and setting of the sun. 

Whether the fish in our rivers and lakes are 
influenced by the moon in addition to daylight and 
darkness and the rapidity with which they digest 
their meals, is another question All we can say 
for certain is that the moon’s influence reaches us 
and all living things in ways more subtle than 
moonlight itself, or through the ocean tides 
produced by the moon’s pull of gravity. Whether 
or not the moon as well as the sun governs the 
feeding habits of animals as a whole, there is no 
doubt at all that both of the celestial bodies are 
concerned with mating cycles on land and in the 
sea. And the precise control of mating habits is 
even more vital to the perpetuation of life than 
precise control of eating habits. 

Animals, like human beings, must be born in 
suitable circumstances to reproduce and grow, and 
must find a mate if they are to leave progeny 
behind them to propagate their kind In all of 
this, timing is of the utmost importance, tor to be 
or not to be in the right place at the right time, 
ind bodily prepared for whatever contingency may 
be. makes all the difference between success and 


failure. A sense of time such as we ourselves 
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Do fish eat when they're hungry? 
Or do cosmic rays remind them 
when it's time to hunt for dinner? 





possess is probably unique, but most creatures live 
according to calendar and clock even though they 
cannot be aware of the fact Their lives are 


governed by the sun and the moon as definitely as 
yours and mine, for there is little else with which to 
measure passing time or to make a trysting date 
The Australian muttonbird, one of the shear 
waters, spends most of the year spread out over 
the vastness of the north Pacific from the equator 
to Bering Strait, but in November of each year 
they arrive at certain small islands off the Austral 


ian coast virtually by the million, all more or 


less ready to breed Leaving aside the question 


of navigation, there is the uncanny fact that they 
arrive almost all at once, starting from places 
thousands of miles apart Some sort of environ 


mental clock must set them going, though a 
different times, according to the distance they have 
to travel This is an extreme case, to be sure, but 
most birds show something of the sort, a restless 
urge to shift location as the breeding season ap 
proaches 

The time for hat« hing eggs or bearing young is 
the crucial one in the lives of birds and mammals, 
for there must be food enough ind warmth enough 


if the young are to survive Everything else is 


therefore timed accordingly o that new  Iife 
arrives in spring time No matter how, long a 
mammal carries its young within the womb, spring 
is usually the time to bear it. So the horse, wit! 
its year-long pregnancy, mates in spring so that 
its young shall be born in spring (,oats mate 

the fall and the young are born in spring. Fallow 


deer mate in early winter and the young are bort 


in the spring. The system is simple—you work 


Humans have learned to think for themselves without 
any help from the sun, but they still get moonstruck 


Muttonbirds from all over the Pacific arrive all at 
once for their annual tryst on islands near Australia. 





backward from the irrival iate o th young 

Che ti ny set Sto ix i mborn cycit ad vet 
something in the environment will overpower! t 
if need arises, so tha the clock i manner ot 
speaking, becomes reset I'he pring breeding Eng 
lish song birds of the northern hen isphere vhict 
have been taken to New Zealand and Australia 
i breed Ow Il { re outhern spring which i i 
very different part of the « ilendar vear Spotted 
deer introduced ron India into Fk iroye continued 
to produce tneuw offspring n midwinter which wa 
fatal Dut ifter i while idjusted to the proper 
season We get the impression of internal rhythm 
ike the mechanis! ot 1 cloch Dbut the cloch 
generally one that can tx et by externa forces 
or circumstances The rhythn within and the 
rhythms without must be brought into harmon 
for successful living 

It is not so long since human being earned te 
tell time in a consciou way Primitive ivage 
insofar as there are any left. count full moon upo! 
thei lingertips or n some such manner Karly 
man as a whole had greater difficuliy working or 
the seasons, the turning of the year and mid 
summer's day, and the equinox of spring and fa 
For there has always been a time for sowing and 
planting and a time for reaping ind a time for 

iting which is better than another In the paga 
world the time of the spring planting, of n 
summer’s eve and of Halloween have been time 
for ceremonial mating for thousands of year Bird 
ind mammals, however, manage their affairs wit! 
out such benefit of counting ind measuri ig or 
watching tor the su to rise in a certau place i 
we did in olden day The ( f ed on next pag 
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Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





TV's Dolores Gray shows there's more than one way fo sell a song. 


B IT'S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER: The blithe and 
EST BET gifted people who made On the Town (1949) 

ive come up with another big-league Hollywood musical, the 
year's best thus far in that crowded department. Television's adver 


tising hucksters are given a dandy ribbing — vocabulary-wise 


osophy-wise and otherwise n the story about three ex-Gls 

Gene Kelly, Dan Dailey, Michael Kidd) who meet ten years after 

e war and wanly try to revive their dying friendship. Cyd Charisse 
ying f 


nd D res Gray are delectably on hand 


1 AM A CAMERA: Julie Harris, in her own stagey way, gives a 


spark } performance as an unconventional English playgirl thumb 
ng her nose at the moral code in early-Hitler Berlin. Very funny in 
pot k t often to frenz ed and ontrived 


THE KENTUCKIAN: Evidently intended as a sprawling and full- 


ivored piece of Americana, this one has emerged instead as a 


w outdoor yarn starring Burt Lancaster (who also directed 


LOVE IS A MANY-SPLENDORED THING: A thoughtful love story 


ibout a Eurasian woman doctor ennifer Jones) and an Americecn 
ewsmar WwW am Holder in Hong Kong. But it becomes repetitive 
{ ir yay before the f } 





THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER: Charlies Laughton's directorial debut 


e impressive moments but is weakened by an overdose o 


\dING amera symbolisn t ab< t a backwoods evangelist 
Robert Mitct y wnd } j | , af 6 , 
Kot v and s dea y purs ( wo smaii chilaren 


THE TROUBLE WITH HARRY: Alfred Hitchcock's latest is a wacky 


tniess 7 wit ef y nical scenes veamish c tomer 
4 veda is JStTo € 


t r he basi gag in the stor is o 


Gilmour’s Guide to the Current Crop 








Aunt C¢ Dut f the Clouds T 
Q. of M t a vv Pete Kelly's Blues ee oe - 
The Phenix City Story me Goo 
ac dica Th Private War of Major Benson 
Th Cobweb T Vi y J 5 
Th Coldit Ss) J 
Rage at Dawn: Weste F 
Raising i "omed F 
vrt Martia x ¢ g a Riot: ¢ ly 
Th Dam Bust A wy Es The Scarlet Coat 178 dram 500d 
The Seven-Year Itch omedy. Good 
male o he Beach a . “ 
elgg e he Ship That Died of Shame 
Footsteps in the Fog 
The G Rush 7 7 The Shrike : . 
House of Bamboo Svengal Melodrom Fo 
How to B Ver Ver Popula 
é + y b Tarzan’'s Hidden Junale Ap 
The King's Thief word pe Tight Spot: Suspense s00d 
Lady and the Tramp To Catch oa Thief ook ome 
Man From Laramie W este so0d 3ma 700d 
Marty »medy-dron Fx F To Hell and Bock: W 
Trie Dramo E 
Mister Roberts ymedy. Ex ent . Ex 
The Nicht Holds Terror _ . 4 Ulysses Adventure d mo. F 
The Night My Number Came Up: Bri! Unchained Dram Exce 
q uspense drama ,00d We're No Angels omedy Fair. 
Not as a Stranger mae Fair, Wichita Western Goed 








Sun serves a8 a ¢ ilendar whether you 
know it or not. 

All of the light that enters the eye 
and stimulates the optic nerve of bird 
and beast and man is not expended 





entirely as sensation. Some of the stim 
ulated nerve fibres bypass the brain 
proper and reach the pituitary gland 

that small master gland of the body 
that lies just beneath the brain. Among 
other qualities, the gland liberates hor 
mones which circulate in the blood and 
cause the reproductive glands to grow; 
this is a seasonal matter for most of 
the animal kingdon 


the urge to mate and also as a rule 


Their owner has 


to expend energy in other ways such 
is singing, fighting or traveling 

As the hours of daylig! 
shorten as the seasons change, the 


t lengthen o1 


internal machinery of the body is kept 
n tune with the march of external 
iffairs by the light of the sun as it 
reaches through the eyes to the govern 
ing gland. The growth and maturity 
of the reproductive glands, and all the 
chain of events relating to then ure 


the solar 


Kept in steady idjustmen 
Such are the chemi il 


calendar itself 
shackles of backboned creatures as a 


whole Only the human species has 
broken away to a great extent and 
substitutes the qualities oft the nd 
or qualities of the blood 

if the sun keeps seasonal time 
innual breeders, the oon serves for 


more precise timing within the proper 
season. The European nightjar, a bird 
that flies and feeds only at night, lays 
1 pair of eggs during the last quarter 


of the moon. They hatch the following 


nonth when the moon is full and when 


the parent bird can hunt all night for 


food for the hungry chicks During 
daytime the nightjar lies hidden tl 
eyes closed tight nightt nly 
when it is active, is it apparently sus 
ceptible to the light fro the heavens 


\ Worm That's Never Late 


As the oon waxes 1 bect 
ne oonlight is els ng 
he same nternal pathway that the 
day ht st is oves il the ! 
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cycle that begins in the burrows imme 
diately after the November swarming 
date, when the front end of each worm 
begins to grow a new tail Slowly 
throughout the following year the 
worms grow and become sexually 
mature, ripening finally as sea tem 
peratures rise with the onset of the 
southern summer—the influence of the 
sun Then, instead of every worn 
performing when it is fully ripe, they 
wait until all are good and ready so 
that their spawning may be a con 
munal success They wait as it were 
at a starting line keyed to the sound 
of the starter’s gun, only in this case 
the starter is the moon 
Scientists have found that the worms 
ire kept in their burrows by any light 
stronger than that of the half moon 
When the November moon approaches 
the full state, all stay quietly at home 
By the time the third quarter of the 
moon begins, a week after it is full 
ill the worms are ready to go, those 
that were ready earlier and those that 
were late And as the moonlight weak 
ens, its effect is reversed and instead 
of repelling the worms it attracts then 
And so year in and 
year out the clock keeps time 
The fireworm of the West Indies 


ind the race is on 


equally fantastic, for it not only breeds 
according to the phases of the Oo! 
but produces a greenish light of its own 
In fact the flickering light Columbus 
saw at night and took to be the 
landfall at San Salvador is now thougl 
by marine biologists to be the st er 
ng light produced by a swarm of fire 
worms at the surface of the sea. Each 
onth for about a week, starting the 
second night after the moon is full, the 
worms leave their protected homes o1 
he sea floor ror thei ontniy honey 
oon [hey rise and shine only wher 
the sun has set and the oon has not 
yet risen, for they cannot show ther 


elfin lights in competition with either 


f the heavenly bodies And since the 
ull moon always rises as the sun is 
setting, not until two or three nights 
have passed s there period of 
complete darkness betwee! the sul 
set and oonrise Chis is the darkness 
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roved: Detergent Hands 
can be stopped! 


Research laboratory proves Jergens Lotion more effective 
than any other lotion tested for stopping detergent damage. * 





What a difference in 3 or 4 days! Left } 


e roughened, redder 





Get your bottle of Jergens today. Notice 


thicker and crean 


positively stops ‘Detergent Hands” 


g U.S. research laboratory 


When prehumans dwelt in trees did 


they live by the light of the moon? 


x 
v 


they slip back into the sea, all, that 
is, except those that have been gath- 
ered in hands or hats or nets by drool 
ing and happy humanity 

Grunion spawning takes advantage 
of the high tides that come after every 
full moon and every new moon. Only 
this time the light is not responsible. 
The fish come ashore at any time up 
to midnight at high tide, even when 
the moon is fully risen. Moreover they 
repeat the performance, although in 
lesser numbers, when the dark of the 
moon has just passed and the first faint 
sickle can be seen in the evening sky. 
Since the moonlight has no influence 
it seems that the tides must be respon- 
sible and the moon’s control an in 
direct one. Yet how the parent fish 
indifferent to whether the 
moon is risen or not can tell when the 
fortnightly high tides are due is a 
mystery we have yet to solve. Human 


Ww ho are 


beings can watch the beach and meas 
ure the tides, but fish swimming off- 
shore have no oby 1i0us Means of know- 
ing whether high tide will be a little 
higher than it was the night before. 
Yet not only do they arrive at the right 
time on the proper days, but they have 
to be sexually ripe and ready as well. 
4 built-in rhythm of bodily growth 
must play a part, a rhythm closely 
tuned to the fortnightly waxing and 
waning of the moon. 


The Tide Tells Their Time 


For most animals that frequent 
shallow seas the tides serve as a 
timetable. Along the shore the ebb 
and flow governs all activities of the 
shore inhabitants, but even offshore the 
currents change to a marked degree 
when the tide turns, and fish and squid 
which feed or live near the sea floor 
adjust to the new directions. The tidal 
change is there for those who can sense 
it and the grunion seems to be one of 
these. The pull of gravity of both the 
sun and the moon produce a tidal 


bulging of the ocean as the earth re 
tates beneath then 

When the sun and moon are in line 
with the earth, whether or not the 
moon is on the near or the far side of 
the earth, the tidal pulse is greater than 
at other times. This happens every 
two weeks, when the so-called spring 
tides come, when low tide is lower and 
high tide higher and tidal currents run 
faster. Kut as the moon gets out of 
line during its monthly journey around 
the earth, the tidal pulse gets weaker! 


and later every day. Then after a week 
it begins to get stronger again until 
the next fortnightly climax arrives. 
This is the calendar wherever the tide 
can be seen or felt, which is everywhere 
along the sea’s edge wherever it may 
be. Yet corresponding rhythms may 
have become ingrown in living bodies 
which help them keep in step. 
Whether monthly or fortnightly 
lunar rhythms do exist and the ques 
tion arises whether the monthly period 
of women has any lunar connection or 
is no more than a coincidence. Most 
warm-blooded creatures of reasonably 
large size have an annual breeding 
season designed to produce young at 
the most favorable time of the year 
for their survival, which is spring o1 
Everything seems to 


early summer. 
be subordinated to this requiremer 
except in the case of human beings and 


those human caricatures who are gener 
ally regarded as our nearest relatives 
Humans, apes and monkeys breed al! 
the year round, bringing forth thei 
young at any season—humans in the 
safety of their homes or hospitals 
monkeys and apes in the safety of the 
treetops of tropical forests. And the 
females in all three groups have 

monthly reproductive cycle, sometime: 


We noi 


1 ’ 
alike ina 


i little more or a little less 
only look uncomfortably 
chatter alike, but we breed alike in 
peculiarly lunar way And incident 
ally, though unfortunately for the 
others, not only humans but monkeys 
ind apes are subject to infantile paraly- 
S18 So we make Salk vaccine only at 
the expense of the monkeys we are 
otherwise inclined to disown! 

The monthly period of humans ai 
the present time appears to be merely 
a monthly period and nothing mors 
for it has only the same duration as 
the cycle of the moon and does not 
keep actual step with the lunar phases. 
Yet once upon a time, when all pre 
human life lived among the treetops 
and woke to the light of the moon 
the moon itself may well have set the 
rhythm which has stayed with us ev« 
since. For there are forces at worl 
whose effects we see even if we do not 
understand their nature. 

We are faced here withi a 
ind the little fiddler crabs common 
Atlantic coast have recently 
Fiddle: 


crabs undergo a regular darkening and 


mystery 


along the 
brought it to our attention 


lightening of the body according to the 
time of day and the time of the month 
In the early evening the crab becomes 





es 
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pale and around daybreak it begins to 
grow dark again. The daytime darken 
ng protects it from the sun and fron 
sea birds too However, two surprising 
observations have been made by Dr 
Frank A 
working at the famous Marine Bic 
1 


ogical Laboratory at Woods Hole on 
Cape Cod 


Brown and his assistants 


Crabs kept in a photo 
graphic dark room faithfully followed 
the day-night cycle for the two months 
that the 


ever being exposed to light and without 


experiment lasted, without 


the biological clock losing or gaining 
more than a few minutes. And further 
more the clock kept accurate time 
vhether the crab’s body temperature 
was maintained at forty, sixty or close 
to ninety degrees Fahrenheit If the 
clock isa metaboli« one which has bee n 


tl 


e popular theory so far, then it should 
ary with the temperature in the same 
way that metabolism varies, becoming 
slow when it is cold and fast when hot 
Since it does not, the investigators 
wonder whether the crabs may be 
sensitive to some external regulating 
force we have not previously suspected, 
which opens a new avenue for specula 
tiem 

The day-night rhythm of color 
change however is not the only one and 
i second cycle is superimposed on the 
first The crabs darken at daybreak 
but they become even darker at the 
time of low tide and this is a time that 
comes about fifty minutes later every 
day. And once again the captive crabs 


iving in complete darkness showed the 


‘egular daily shift corresponding to the 
changing times of low tide of the region 
from whence they came. They dark 
ened at dawn and they darkened 
iccording to the daily change in the 
position of the moon, and under ci 
cumstances where neither light nor tide 
could reach them. Can there be some 
kind of rhythmical physical force in the 
environment affecting living organisms 
which penetrates darkness and_ brick 
walls to produce its effect? It may 
be so and the moon may have a part 
to play, for other tides 
besides those we see in the rise and 


there are 


fall of the ocean along the shores 

Just as the moon and the sun pull 
upon the earth and produce the oceani 
tides with peaks at the time of the 
full and the new moon, so the same 
gravitational forces act upon both the 
earth’s solid crust and its far more 
elastic atmosphere. The oceanic tides 
for the most part rise and fall about 
three or four feet, except in narrowing 
channels or bays like the Severn Chan 
nel of western England or the Bay of 
Fundy, where confinement amplifies 
the tides to fifty feet or more and where 
tidal power may one day be utilized 
[he tides in the much more rigid crust 
if the earth do exist, but they ar 
ninute compared with those of the seas 
ind are difficult to detect 
imperceptible shivers passing 


They are 
me rely 
through the land, measurable only by 
sensitive instruments In the atmos 
phere however a little pull goes a long 
way 
Moontides 


been long suspected and were first 


n the atmosphere have 


detected in 1842 from barometric mer 
cury readings taken in the tropics. In 
recent years however the moontide is 
ing read on a natural-tide gauge far 
up in the atmosphere , in the ionosphere 


which is the great layer of electr 


illy conducting particles far above 
the earth. By bouncing radio signals 
igainst the ionosphere we can measure 
ts height and by this means it has 
peen possible to follow the waves of 
the moontide around the earth. And in 
the ionosphere the rise and fall of the 
moontide is as much as a mile or more 

[his moon-produced bulging of the 
itmospheric envelope, which like the 


oceanic tides and the moon itself is 
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MADE *5,700 
EXTRA MONEY 


IN PART TIME WORK 
WITH MY 


HOMELITE 
ONE MAN CHAIN SAW 


18 months ago Bruno Charette, of 
Notre Dame de la Merci, bought a 
Homelite chain saw. Since then he 
has spent his spare time in profit- 
able wood cutting. Last winter dur- 
ing the off season he cut 150M 
feet of wood, which he sold to the 
local mill. In addition he also cut 
and sold 200 cords of stove wood 
for a total return of $7,200. His 
expenses came to $1,500, leaving 
him a net profit of $5,700, enough 
to buy a new farm tractor plus a 
tidy balance in the bank. 


Use a 


HOMELITE 
for Profitable 
Production 

Wood Cutting 








Faster Cutting 
Easier Handling 
dower Maintenance 


Whether it's for occasional wood cutting jobs or steady 
year-round production cutting, you can't buy a better, 
more dependable saw than a HOMELITE. Each Homelite 
is built to give you long trouble-free service, at the lowest 
Operating costs, and backed by Terry's reputation for 
round-the-clock service. The Model 17 gives you more 
power per pound than any other saw, 3.5 horse power, yet 
weighs only 22 pounds complete. Mail the coupon below 


for full details. 
4 


MACHINERY CO. LTD. 
10030 Montee St. Laurent 
MONTREAL 9, QUE. 
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{| Please call me about a free demonstration. MM 
[] Please send me further information. 


[| Please send me the name of nearest Homelite dealer, 
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day , is of 
Cosmic 


later by fifty minutes « 
more than passing interest. 
radiation coming from interstellar space 
with tremendous energy smashes into 
the atoms of the outer atmosphere and, 
as modified cosmic rays, penetrates to 
the earth’s surface. These are the most 
powerful rays we know, much more 
penetrating than any produced in 
atomic explosions. In fact cosmic 
rays are known to penetrate at least 
a quarter of a mile of solid earth into 
deep mines where they have been 
recorded. And as the atmospheric 
moontide passes over us it produces a 
waxing and waning of the cosmic ray 
showers falling upon the earth. Why 
it should be so is a mystery, but the 
fact remains and is something to think 
about. At least here is a force that 
keeps moon time and can penetrate the 
tissues of any living creature, no matter 
how well protected they may be by 
darkness and rocky walls. Whether we 
have here the actual timekeeper em 
ployed is not yet possible to say, but 
we do know that cosmic rays affect our 
own and all other creatures’ hereditary 
qualities and for all we know to the 
contrary the monthly rhythms of both 
crabs and humans may be governed 
by them too. 


What Power Has the Moon? 


Mankind has become conscious of 
the cosmic clocks supplied by the sun 
and the moon, but it is a case of 
discovery only, not invention. The sun 
and the satellite have been keeping 
time from the beginning, keeping time 
because the earth turns upon its axis 
and journeys around the sun in an 
elliptical course, and because the moon 
itself moves around the earth each 
lunar month. The regular fluctuation 
in both solar and lunar light, in the 
gravitational pull upon the sea and 
air, and the showers of cosmic rays, 
have all had the life of the earth in 
their grip since time out of mind. 
Animals tell time virtually under com- 
pulsion. The signals exist and the 
living organisms respond, for otherwise 
they fail to live or reproduce. 

We ourselves are more complex than 
the rest, but in our own way and in 
our own time react to the rising moon 
or the afterglow of the midsummer sun 
in a definite and consequential manner, 
Priests and poets through the ages have 
made the moon the Goddess of Love 
and the power of suggestion has been 
added to whatever subtle influence the 
moon may have herself We of this 
world are creatures of vision in some 
degree, needing light to find our food 
and find our mates Sunrise and sun- 
set, full moon and crescent, long sum 
mer and short winter days, make the 
tune to which we dance out our lives. 
Neither fish nor humans are excepted. *% 
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The Only Woman Who 
Ever Puzzled Me 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


I forget what the potluck was that 
day. I do know it was good. Every 
thing Ressie Duncan cooked was good 
and my memories of the Cove are 
redolent with the odors of her stews, 
succulent meat and vegetables in an 
herb-flecked gravy on which floated 
dumplings as light as an angel’s pin 
feather; her fillets of halibut, haddock 
or cod, fried to Afric brown yet in- 
nocent of grease. She may have lacked 
humor and been limited in perception 
but if anyone ever rated a cordon bleu it 
was Ressie Duncan. During the meal it 
was settled that I stay with them ata 
very modest charge. 

“Best not decide till you’ve seen 
your quarters,”’ advised Brad. ‘“We’ve 
no store-bought mattresses or fancy 
gear, an’ the plumbing’s just a chamber 
pot and a convenience back o’ the 
woodshed. Still you’re welcome as a 
run o’ spring mackerel to what we've 
got.” 

I gave a sigh of repletion. “I'll sleep 
in your woodshed if I can enjoy Mrs 
Duncan’s cooking three times a day.” 
I meant it 

He chuckled. “She don’t do too bad, 
’Course I taught her myself. Couldn’t 
fry a tater when I first married her, but 
she learned.”’ 

“You’re making that up, Brad 
Duncan. I could cook as well as teach 
school long before I met you.’ Her 
annoyance wasn’t feigned. She’d no 
patience with jokes, large or small. 

Later on she took me upstairs to my 
quarters, a small neat room with a 
sloping ceiling, hideous wallpaper and a 
window facing the sea. 

“The bed’s real soft. A feather tick 
on top of the straw makes it com- 
fortable.”’ It was a comfortable bed I 
found, and almost a museum piece with 
its four posts topped by carved dol- 
phins. 

“Brad’s grandfather made that bed, 
He used to carve figureheads for ves 
sels, times when vessels had figure- 
heads. A master at it, Brad says. I 
daresay. I never met him nor any of 
Brad’s family Brad was as kinless as 
me when we first met. We still are, 
‘cept for each other. Kinless and 
childless,” 

Downstairs she made me free of the 
parlor. “Brad and I sit in the kitchen, 
mostly, but you’re welcome to take 
your ease in here whenever you like” 

A man would find scant ease in here I 
thought, looking askance at the spindly 
parlor suite, rocker, armchair and 
settee brave in vermilion and yellow 
plush, the centre table draped in white 
crochet on whfch a conch shell hob 
nobbed with a vase of paper flowers, the 
two cane-bottomed chairs flanking a 
cactus on a rustic stand. Fierce-eyed 
enlargements, male and female, glared 
from the walls, resembling neither Brad 
nor his wife, though surely only family 
ties could warrant their presence’! 
sought the small bookshelf in a corner 
I’m always interested in what people 
read. Thrilling Experiences in Dis 
covering the Poles, The Tragedy of the 
Titanic, The New Magdalen by Wilkie 
Collins, three books by Mary J 
Holmes, some Atlantic Readers, an 
Arithmetic for Common Schools. . 
ah yes. Mrs. Duncan had been a 
teacher By them were two volumes on 
navigation, 

‘Brad got them when we were first 
married.’” She'd been following my 
glance. “‘When he was studying for his 
ticket.”’ 

“His ticket?”’ I puzzled. 

“To be a ship’s officer. Third mate, 
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The Wonders of Scotland... 


Tantalion Castle—stronghold of the Douglasses, over- 
looking the North Sea. It dates back to the latter part 
of the 14th century and is romantically associated with 
Sir Walter Scott's “Marmion™. 
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a mile an hour faster, simply because we eliminate so 


many service stops. And they keep on the job too... 
these babies. Most of them go 300,000 miles and more 
without stopping for major maintenance. In a country as 
big as Canada, moving freight fast over long distances 

is essential. As freight conductor from ’way back, I 

can tell you these new diesels do move it 


faster—and clear the line for more traffic! 


NEXT TIME, 


SHIP BY RAIL! 


Watch the difference the diesels make! 
Over 6C G.M. diesel locomotives made 
in the vast General Motors Diesel plant at 


Bendon, Ontario, are now working round 
the clock i nger and freight runs on Canada's 
two grect ei Ys and on 9 other independent 
Canedien roads. +. moving goc as moving pe »ple 
.- keeping Conoco on the move! 
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Come as irprise when knew it wasn’t the first time the walls content if you ain't We've got our 
what ailed me.”’ had caught the altercation “In the own place and a bit put by, we don't 
I was trying to imagine dark, with fear in my mind, can’t you owe a cent, and I’m still hale and hearty 
vorld was like Did all ee I'd never be sure? Dear God! Help if 1 am sixty gone. I never made you a 
ir in shade f grey, or did e to guess right. That’s not seaman captain’s lady, like you hoped, but I’ve 
one or two spectral colors hip.’’ He turned to me ‘She thought done my best for us both. We've got a 
e} e a scarlet leaf? Wa he could learn me. Maybe a smarter lot to be thankful for.” 
brighter nan a sf iwrow? in could catch on but not me I “Thankful for small mere ies,” she 
f Examiner Navigation knew in a pinch I’d get rattled and replied tartly. Very small mercies, she 
hen | vent to Vrite my ike a mistake.”’ implied 
iid I couldn’t tell port | murmured something sympathetic, Pity for her and respect for Brad 
rd light they ivoiding one glaring fact Surely a made me, wisely, take no sides She 
out. Quite rightly \ I young man with ambition, and Brad must have been lonely in the long years 
ch need » ed f st have had ambition, could have when he was at sea. On the other hand 
yund another path where his handicap Brad, with the sea in his blood, had 
d tell the par M vas nullified? He read my thoughts dedicated himself to service without 
n hotl vu tried Once a seaman you ain’t happy no hope of reward Few men could do 
oh e to you place else. Salt’s in your blood and land that 
i D uld | é holds no comfort.”’ After that night I returned to To 
fferen d put you You’re fain to creep back at long ronto, the office and the dismal grind 
Ne You took ist, though. When they won’t sign you until one grand glorious day a few 
din il n ‘count of your age, you creep back months later when a certain beer com 
\ writ to dry land. And what have you got for pany, modern patron of the arts 
! pinshy cle your years at sea? No pensions, no bought three of my Halcyon Cove 
foundered vessels « old watches inscribed, ‘long and faith paintings 
nscience he ul service,’ no silver trays. Nothing.’ I resigned at once. The next years 
p the b nes and | Hold your tongue, woman I’m ire a patchwork of dark and light, of 
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wandering, of work, and it wasn’t until 
the fourth summer that I returned in 
June to Halcyon Cove. 


FOUND the Cove had changed 

More and more dwellings had been 
put up—not old-style Cape Cod, but 
jerry-built little boxes of colored tar 
paper, reds and greens and imitation 
brick, the kind a man can put up in a 
day if he’s content to be housed in one 
or two rooms They disfigured the 
Cove. I said as much. 

Folks have got to have a place to 


live,”” commented Mrs. Brad Lots of 
strangers have moved n, for it’s 
cheaper out here We're only thirty 


miles from the city and you’d be sur 


prised how many travel back and forth 
to work. It’s just an hour’s car ride.”’ 

“T’ve noticed there are a lot of cars 
] said. 

‘‘More cars, less boats Hardly any 
fishing ’cept by a few old-timers like 
me and Sid Innies,”’ said Brad. ‘Used 
to be different. Only things open to a 
Cove man, years back was offshore 
fishing or going aboard a vessel. Now 
he’s got opportunities galore Truck 
driving, defense work, bridges, roads 
you'd be amazed at the jobs they hold 


Some take courses, too, ind learn 
trades. You mind Dennie Grono? He’s 
1 plumber, now.”’ Brad sighed Ah! 
The times that was You knew the 
Karl M. was lost 

“No!” 

Yes. Went down with all hands in 


gale Now i truck comes 


Septe mber 
fron the city to pk k up the fish 


Weren’t worth while to put another 
vessel on the run.” 
Things had changed And people. 


Mrs. Brad remained the same 1 littl 
plumper perhaps and less active; the 
greater change was in Brad He was 
leaner than ever and his skin had a 
waxy tinge that worried me He’d 
been an excellent trencherman but now 
he picked at his food and complained 
»f indigestion 

“You put too much seasonin’ in 


your grub, Ressie,”’ he’d say What’s 
come over you? Stews, roasts, hash, 
every blazin’ bite near burns the 
gizzard outa me!”’ 

I cook the same is eve! she’d 
reply placidly Don’t eat so fast and 
take a dose of soda.”’ 

Brad would swear and grow! and top 
his meal with bicarbonate 
I tried to discount his symptoms at 


first for many persons have poor diges 


tion as they get older Then one 
ifternoon I came on _ hi leaning 
igainst the fishhouse doo clutching 


his breast 


Brad! What’s the matter an?”’ | 


cried in alarm. “‘Can I help you 

Just indigestion .”’ he gasped 
through grey lit Ss I'll be all rignt. 
It’s nothing 


I waited anxiously, relieved after a 
minute or two to see the color once 
again in his face. He straightened up. 

“Ahhhhhhhhhhh! That’s better. | 
get colic every time I have cod and 
pork scraps.’’ We went inside and sat 
ona bene h. 

grad,’ I declared firmly you re 
1 sick man and you know it. An attack 
like this isn’t simple indigestion. Why 
don’t you see a doctor?”’ 

“He'd only give it a fancy name 

“That’s stupid, Brad. You mustn't 
take chances with your health. Let me 


run you into the city this afternoon 
You could have i check up ind be back 
by supper time.”’ 

“No. You mean well, boy, but | 
not going to a doctor.”’ 

I felt it was useless to argue with 
him then. I'd have a talk with Mrs 
grad, I decided, before I tried ag 


Ki 


4in 
He guessed my thought 

‘Don't you say a word to Ressi« 
about this. "Twon’t change things and 
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insurance Gone. Nigh every cent I 
had 
How dreadful. What happened?” 
Ever hear tell of the Provincial 


Industries and Thrift Corporation? It 
vent bust about a year ago Govern 
nent investigation, a big to-do in the 
papers and law courts. A hundred and 


thirty thousand dollars missing, nobody 


knows where Thousands of small 
shareholders robbed I was one of 

Ho yuld you risk all you had?” 
A tactiess question Poor gullible 
Brad 
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1 glib talker came around and 
hooked me. He’s in jail now, though 
that’s small comfort. Scheme was to 


build up Nova Scotian industries, like 
ind fish-packing plants 
to eight ten percent 
and 


model dairies 
You'd 


on your 


get up or 
guaranteed 


Sounded 


money were 


never less than six percent. 
mighty good.”’ 
"Yes,”’ 
I was cautious so | 
thousand at In less than 
l vyota cheque for thirty dollars and a 


typewrit 
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newest of Tooke’s eight famous Harmony Hues! 
If you like a smooth-fitting, smooth- 
looking shirt—ask to see the 
distinguished FLIGHT line in your favourite 


plain shades, pastel stripes, small checks 


or ever-popular bright white. 
Mountbatten collar with single cuff or 


Mountbatten Rounder collar with double cuff 
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multiplied by twelve comes to three 
hundred and sixty dollars. Multiply 
that by five seemed like I was 


throwing away a damn good chance if 
money 
thirty 


I didn’t give ’em the rest of my 

so I did.”” He sighed “That 
dollars was all I ever got.”’ 

I can’t go to a doctor,” 
afford to be 
It’s just this 
me 


That’s why 
Brad went on. I 
told I’m sick I'm 


plagued worry, 


can’t 
not 

worry 
stomach’s like a churn. | 
can't fishin’ alone, and 
it’s impossible to get a helper. It don’t 
If only there was 
When I think o 
them We have 


lived five or six years on what they stole 


worry, 
wonder my 


make enough 


take much to keep us 


i bit comin’ in steady 


damn robbers! could 


from me He got to his feet But I’ve 
no right to burden you with my 
troubles, boy. Things’ll work out some 
how. They always do.”’ 

Have you thought of working in the 
city?”’ | asked tentatively ‘Checking 


ships’ stores, for instance, or keeping 


watch?” Surely work for Brad would 
be available in a great seaport lke 
Halifax 

"We couldn’t leave the Cove. Ressi« 


ind me’d be as out of place as a couple 


of rockin’ chairs in a dory 

Irue. | couldn’t imagine them in 
city tenement and Brad was too old for 
the strain of traveling sixty miles, day 
n, day out, by car He was leery of 
cars anyway Only once had I per 


into mine 
I never touched that 
bank 


suaded hin 
Funny 


while it was in the Good times or 


bad we managed without it Now it’s 
gone, I’m all upset 

Ah! Brad, I thought, the robbed 
vou of your sense of security far viler 


theft than mere 


money 


"D MADE no promise so at the first 


opportunity I talked with Mrs. Brad 
about getting him to a doctor He 
wasn’t well, I was certain, and the 


strain of heavy lifting—for full nets are 


heavy-—plus his mental distress, might 
be causing a stomach ulcer, or some 
thing. I’m no medical man but I knew 
he wasn’t in good shape. 

Yes,” Mrs Brad greed com 
pletely he ought to see a doctor I’ve 
been after him It’s his nerves, | 


think.”’ Her placid face showed no 


deep concern Worry plays cruel on 
your nerves. He told you what hap 
pened to the money?”’ 

He did.”’ 

1 told him it wasn’t safe, now se¢ 
where we are.’’ She moved to the stove 


ind stirred a pot 


1 looked through the window 


icTOoss 


the Cove Monday washes billowed 
near every dwelling, splashing grey 


rocks with color, and a bright ribbon of 
children steamed from the schoolhouse 
for recess A thought 
struck me. 

‘Couldn’t you go back to teaching 
Mrs. Brad?” I knew the 
overcrowded and_ there 
mention of having double sessions, or 
another next 


door morning 


school was 


was some 


building on schoolroom 


term 


‘Gracious, no!’’ She was shocked at 


my proposal $rad wouldn’t hear of 
it, though teachers are scarce and my 
license is permanent. He’d never let 
me x 
I’d forgotten the mores of Halcyon 
Cove 4 man supported his wife, not 
vice versa. I couldn’t help balancing it 
igainst Brad’s prayer for a “bit com 
ing in steady Tradition, alas, would 
tip the scale. I had another inspiration 
Why not board the teachers, then? 
Oh! no.”’ This time her denial was 
more fervent “I'd never consent t 
that 
“Why not? 
Her faded eyes held pity for my 
innocence “Brad’s a good man and 
no skirt-chaser, but he’s human I 
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don’t want some flighty young thing 
iround making trouble between us.” 

That's ridiculous.”” I protested 
trying not to smile. 

Ridiculous or not, I shan’t risk it. 
Of course, if Brad thinks of it himself 
I'd have to but don’t you put the 
idea in his head 

My ideas were all exhausted so the 
matter was dropped though privately I 
resolved to pay high rates this time 
for my own board at the Cove And 
since they were not overly concerned 
ibout his need for medical care, 1 was 
in no position to force a doctor on them, 
no matter what my own misgivings. 

About noon two or three days later 
is | was sketching by Brad’s wharf | 
saw him coming in from sea. He cut the 
engine and guided the boat to anchor 
ige in the channel, for the tide was low: 
then getting into his dinghy, moored 
ind waiting there, he began to row 
toward the shore. Brad always faced 
the bow of the boat, thrusting instead 
of pulling against the water, the oars 
moving with strong vigorous strokes 
only a lifetime’s practice could achieve. 
| gathered up my things and walked 
iround the fishhouse to meet him on the 
whart $y this time Brad’s boat was 
no longer in my line of vision, since the 
tide, as I’ve said, was at ebb, but was 
hidden at the foot of the wharf He’d 
tie it there and climb the ladder nailed 
it the side of the pilings 

Three gulls wheeled nearby and for 
in instant I thought the unearthly cry, 
sharp and sudden on the noontide air, 
came from them. Then Brad’s head 
ind shoulders came over the edge of 
the wharf, face ashen, mouth working 
soundlessly, and I knew tragedy was 
upon us 

“Hold on, Brad! I'm coming.” | 
darted forward reaching for him. Too 
late. My fingers barely touched him 
as he slipped from the ladder, eel-limp. 
Dead, I am sure, before he crashed into 
the little boat below 


TO INQUEST was necessary, the 
ig ae who was also the district 
coroner decided Death was due to 
coronary thrombosis Heart failure. 
Heart strain. Brad’s “indigestion” had 
been an unheeded signpost to the 
presence of disease 

I'll skip the next three days. Death 
shouldn’t mean a parade of ghoulish 
prying humans, from the very old to 
babes in arms, “viewing the remains” 
and “‘payin’ their respects,”’ recounting 
with macabre rel'sh how they “knowed 
he weren't for long’’ and “anybody 
could see he was failin’.’” It shouldn't 
be a gloomy festival, a country fair in 
crepe, with every Jack, Jill and Jethro 
who could possibly attend flocking to 
the cottage, thence to the church, and 

still going strong . . . to the corpse’s 
last resting place. It shouldn't be, but 
it was 

Inland about a mile, where there is 
earth enough for a grave, the Cove 
people bury their dead and there, on a 
fine June afternoon, we buried Brad 
Duncan. A small old graveyard it is, 
with crumbling moss-grown stones 
dating back a hundred years and shape 
less mounds covered with creeping ivy 
ind wild briar 

Caught by the sea wind the minis 
ter’s robe billowed against Mrs. Brad’s 
funeral silk and I forgot to listen, lost 
in comparing the two blacks, the dull 
greens in the cleric’s gown and the 
zigzag highlights on hers. Accompanied 
by a neighbor, Mrs. Butler, a_ thin 
woman with shoe-button eyes, she stood 
i little apart from the rest. Mrs. Brad, 
to quote another current phrase, was 
“bearin’ up good.’” She had shown 
imazing self-control 

‘So this is what it’s like,’’ she'd 
murmured to me at the wharf as we 
waited for the doctor. ‘You know 
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For a friendly 
Greeting 


You can offer your guests no 
friendlier welcome than a 
glass of “Black & White”. 
Blended in a special way 
from the pick of Scotland's 
whiskies. “Black & White” is 
the outstanding example of 
just how good Scotch \ hisky 


can be. 


BUCHANANS 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
The Secret ts tre the bles 





Distilled, blended and bottled 


Available in various bottle sizes 


in Scotland 
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Persistent Symptom 


My health was once superbly sound— 
It's useless to deny it 

Although | kicked the gong around 
And filled the nights with riot 

And then began that dire warning 


I'd feel like Hades in the morning 


I’ve often wondered how it would hap 
pen. When Brad’d set off on a voy 
I'd think will this be the last time 
I see him? Will he be lost at sea? Every 
good by was 


ve. 


sort of final if you 


know what I mean. And now, when it 
is final ” Her voice trailed away, 
then added He was a good man, was 


Brad.’ 
Every 
thought 
She hadn’t cried, unless in privat 
lhough, come to think of it, she’d had 
no privacy since we brought Brad’s body 


parting 1 little death, | 


home, for hard on the heels of the news 
Mrs. Butler had come to lend aid and 
solace to the bereaved ind to n 
knowledge hadn't left Mrs. Brad alone 
ior five minutes hey’d slept together 
sharing the bed that Brad had so 
lately seemed puzzled 
when I offered to let them have my 
oon ind sleep on the 
kitchen Yet we re ¢ 
tive sex 

Mrs. Butler returned to the cottage 
with us ifte the service Vow you 
jest set in the parlor with Mr. Gre 
she said to Mrs. Brad, with a fine 


xture of command and coaxing 


warmed and 


couch in the 


lled the 


nsens 


I'll get supper Funerals is terrible 
wearin’ and you need to rest 

| was glad she made the sugg 
for | wanted to talk with Mrs. Brad in 
I'd decided to buy her cottage 


illowing her to remain in it, of course, as 


estion 


private 


long as she wished. My resources wer 
limited but I knew I could borrow the 
money and the purchase price would 
yive her something to live on Ihe 


funeral expenses I'd 


gathered, would 
entirely exhaust Brad’s shrunken bank 
account Some of my friends would 
think me foolish and quixotic, burden 
ing myself with debt for one who had 
no claim on me That was my affair 
It would be pleasant to have a 
returned to No 


Scotia | had no other responsibilities 


whenever | 


or dwelling, for my own mother had 


died when I was slogging it out on the 
Scheldt in °44, and my 
irried ind what else could I do 


Brad Duncan had been n 


sisters were 


good friend 


down,”’ My Brad 


taking the rocker while | 


M GLAD to 
&a itted 
tried out the spindly settee. Consider 
ing the strain of the past few days she 
looked very fresh Dishes rattled fror 
the kitchen and I tried to think of 


tactful way to broach my plan bef 
Mrs. Butler quick oving woman 
vould call us to the table vhen M 
I d cl ed | | She too. had 
ethin mt nd 
Allistair,’ I said 1 hop 
von't t I I'd lik 
Leave l ed pid 


ngly | don le e the (¢ é 
but there’s otl I ce ican b d 
while you re in these parts 

I don’t understand.’ 

A spot of color tinged her sallow 
pendulous cheeks Mrs. Butler can’t 
stay after tonight,”’ she replied primly 
and it wouldn’t look right, us being 


But now my evenings glow wit! 
Deplorable effuigence 
The tide of life is running slow 


I've given up indulgence 


m upright, pure, reformed and, lastly 
When morning comes | sti ee! ghastly 


P. J. BLACKWEL 


Folks’d talk for sure 
Irritation and amusement battled 
me “Oh come now, Mrs. Brad! 

Surely a 
‘A widow has to be careful I 


here alone 


ilways had a good name, I aim to kee} 
ag 

Of course I don’t wish to cause yo 
Would 


she think her good name threatened 


embarrassment I assured het 
if she accepted my offer, | wondered 
Would Cove tradition forbid her taking 
iid from me And how could I make 
her change her mind if she refused 
Ignoring the question of my departure 
I tried to lead up to my own plan 

Have you decided what you'll do 

Yes, indeed, I have her reply w 
irm and prompt I 
the teachers.”’ 

I nodded. With Brad gone she'd se 


her way clear to do that 


Qf course she ven yn Dright 
that won't be till September. But 
can manage fine till then on my forty 
onth 
Your f nth Had I bee 
istaken? Surely Brad had told me al 
his insurance had been withdrawn. Had 
ne been wise enough to reserve this 


small annuity for he 

Phe spot ot 
half-whispered behind her hand and 
cocking her head in the direction of the 


tchen, meaning she didn’t want Mrs 
Butler to hea Ihe id age pension 


colo} deepened is she 


Chat’s forty a ontl vou know 1] 
pply right away 

But you can’t get that you 
My glance went to the silve 


vashed nameplate on top of the book 


st enty 


ise Which the undertaker had re oved 
the coffin before Brad’s body 

taken to the church such late ( 
thought served as identification sl uld 
the grave be ope ned at i future date 
At the Cove. on the ontrar tw 
kept as a grisly re 
varted. I read the lettering agair 

BRADFORD JOHN DUNCAN 

AGED SIXTY-FIVE 

She gave a sheepish smirk I'll be 
seventy-three come July l was ne 
eight vears older than Brad. thoug! 
ou’d never guess it, would you 

Seventy-three You mean 

ight have been getting this money 
three years?”’ I was incredulous Why 
n heaven’s name, didn’t you?” 

Oh! I couldn't. I’d never told Bi 


ind he always thought we were the 


ge He'd have been terribly yrtihed 
| kept it from h right to the end 
Che complacen n her ‘ d 
flesh crawl Vanity? Stupid 
Callous indifference Fro ‘ 
ve stemmed this crowning iror 
Brad's ill-starred nlucky life? F« 
spiders, I’d read, devoured the 


What manner of woman Was she 
fat black 


ugly little parlor 


widow sitting smug in he 


She rustled her funereal silk 
that confidences were t in end 
raised her voice 

So see, Allist I I 
ll righ 

After a lon ent | iswered 


) 
~~ 
re 
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Veteran TCA pilots’ new ee ae eee ee 
will increase TCA seat capacity by 


( xpande d fleet, which 


assignment... 95% during 1955 


4 ° yt course j il Spa i ( t lied 
... bringing turbo-prop" era Or the vital spark of TCA pp! 
° by class-training That attitude of friendline inc. alert 
to North America . 
lesire to serve are things peopl are born with. We il 
Veteran two-million-mile captains went back to “school pick them and train them for thei pe ] ] of 


to learn the fine points of the Viscount Thev took to the serving you in TCA 


new turbo-prop airliner like a cat takes to cream! 
Air crews, flight personnel, ground and maintenance & TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
staffs sat down in their classes to study their new routines wi RS © AIR MAIL © AIR PAB ° Als BESS © AIR FF r 
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Liechtenstein After the Hitler war her wanderings 


took her to New York where she met a 
Letter handsome young Russian named Baron 
von Falz-Fein. He was a White Rus 
sian who managed to escape from the 
earthly paradise which Lenin, Trotsky 
| and Stalin had conferred upon the 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 





, Russi in people 
When you have left the pleasant He 


had one obsession —photography 
prosperous city of Ziirich it is only a 


but after meeting Miss Curtis Ben 
short journey to Liechtenstein, and so yett in New York he had two. They 
we came to the little principality and 
drove up a hill to a hotel as modern and 


married and went to live in the Princi 


pality of Liechtenstein where the ruling 


smart as anything a dollar millionaire 
could desire We telephoned Paul 
Gallico who invited us to come at six 


prince granted him sanctuary and 
citizenship 
But photography, although a pleas- 


o'clock to his house at the top of the ant hobby, was not quite a career for 


[re we cn swim in the 
mountain where we could swim in the the baron, and when you have photo 


pool before eating the dinner which he graphed one mountain you have pretty 
would personally prepare for us well photographed them all For 
Our car climbed up and up the wind tunately. at this stage in their lives the 
former Miss Bennett brought English 


commercialism to the aid of Russian 


ing road until against the sky line we 
saw Gallico waving welcome and en 
couragement. The groaning car made  ,omanticisn Why not persuade the 
it all right despite a brawl between the 
left front fender and a concealed rock 
in the side of the road. stein? 
What a sight it was from this five- Off 
thousand-foot eyrie! Far below was the 
River Rhine, looking ridiculously like 
an unused motoring highway. The sun 
was wrapped in mist and the mountains 
were like a setting for Das Rheingold. 
“You will swim of course?” said 
Gallico. We looked at the disconsolate 
little pool trembling in the mountain 
breeze. The chill mountain air was 
already seeping into our bones. My 
own thoughts were on such incongruous 


British travel agencies to route their 
European touring buses to Liechten- 


she went to London and, like 
Portia, pleaded for justice to the little 
principality. The British tourist 





things as a rug and a roaring fire. Even 
a neat whisky would have had a 
certain medicinal attraction 

“I don’t think we'll swim,” said my 
wife. “We are really rather tired and 
it would be lovely just to sit and look at 


RICE BREWED 
TO THE CANADIAN TASTE 


M O N T R EC AL . Ss Ft Flu COR Ee HS Ee 





Agents in all principal cities . 





The most modern equipment on the road—complete 
storage facilities expertly trained personnel no 
wonder then that people who cherish their household 
possessions call ALLIED VAN LINES. It's the safe- 
sure-way to move anywhere on the continent! Before 
you make any move — anywhere — be sure to call the 
Allied Van Lines agent in your city! 








ED VAN LIVES LTD. 


see your telephone directory 


the mountains.’ 

“What about a nice cold Martini?” 
asked our host. With a last indignant 
giare the sun went down behind a 
mountain peak and the temperature 
fell another ten degrees 

"Would you mind,” said my wife, “‘if 
we went for a walk? I'd love to see more 
ot the pl ice oF 

“Sure,’’ said Paul I’m cooking the 
dinner so I’m out of the picture for a 
while.” 

So off we went on the Lone Trail but 
hardly had we p assed a solitary wooden 
cottage when we were joined by a 
kitten that offered to be our guide. 

Is_ there iny animal, human or 
reptile, that can compare in uncon 
scious gracefulness with a kitten? The 
games this one invented on the way 
its pretended fright, its mock heroics 
its daredevil | ips from twig to twig 
its cozy rubbing against our legs to 
show that the whole thing was great 
fun and he was glad we had turned up 

“Can’t we buy him?” asked my 


daughter. ‘I'd take care of him in the 
car.” What a mad idea... utterly pre 
posterous I suppose, though, he 


would not really take up much roon 

Fortunately the kitten bolted at this 
moment. He had seen a twig move, he 
was full of suspicion and disappeared 
from this narrative and our li 
happy lonely little creature playing 
imag 
the Twilight of the Gods 

The temperature had dropped ten 


ves i 





rinary dramas in a setting fit for 





more degrees by the time we returned 
to Gallico’s habitat and the long 
asphalt colored roadway called the 
Rhine was settling down for the night 

By this time our number for dinner 
had been augmented by a handsome 
young woman, the Baroness Virginia 
von Falz-Fein. In spite of her name she 
was English, being the daughter of the 
eminent barrister Sir Henry Curtis 
Bennett 

While Gallico puts the finishing 
touches to the dinner and we sip an 
ice-cold glass of sherry let me tell you 


the strange story of the _ baroness. 
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moguls listened but were not impressed- 
Their buses already went to five con 
tinental countries and there would be 
no advantage in routing then to a 
sixth 

"But you will be offering one more 
country than your rivals,’’ said Portia 
“and it is really not off the beaten 
track.”’ 

Probably to get rid of her, the moguls 
finally agreed. But already the young 
lady was thinking ahead. Why not 
shop right in the square where the buses 
would stop to sell quaint cuckos 
clocks, national hats and printed hand 
kerchiefs? 

This is the story she told us at 
Gallico’s house and she invited us to 
come at noon to the shop to see what 
happened when the buses rolled up. 

We waited next day at the appointed 
hour. Up came a huge omnibus and 
stopped right outside the shop Out got 
the touring Britons and swept into the 


shop like a tidal wave Pound notes 
were fluttering in all directions and 
half crowns were jingling like sleigl 
bells, while the accents of Lancashire 


Yorkshire, Wales and London created 
ibsolute uproar 
In all the crush and clamor the 
baroness and her cool assistants kept 
their pretty heads. Business first was 
thetr motto The handsome young 
baron looked on with an air of being 
pleased but puzzled at the eagerness of 
the Britons to get rid of their money 
At first the Baroness told us we 
just had things that would cost a shil 
ling or sixpence but we soon saw 
nistake They seem to be absolutely 
ling with money. Look at them! 
All battles come to an end Che 
recall was sounded and out po ired the 
tourists, festooned with strange hats 
pictured handkerchiefs and carrying 
nkling usic boxes. Off went the bus 


to the accompaniment of shouts and 
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rings 
net a waving hands. That was Liechtensteir, 
laron that was, and the tourists would have 
Rus- summat to show for it when they got 
1 the back to Wigan. 
‘tsk y But now I must tell you that the 
the principality has an attraction of quite | , 
another sort, an attraction which goes | 
aphy to the head like strong wine. There is 
Ben no income tax in Liechtenstein. 
They Read those words and luxuriate with 
inci- me at their brevity and simple charm. 
iling There is neither income tax nor surtax 
and in Liechtenstein. Your money is your 
own, save for local rates perhaps and a 
leas- luxury sales tax. And what is the 
- for result? No less than four thousand 
oto foreign companies are registered in the 
etty tiny principality 
For- Not unnaturally there were a sur 
the prising number of foreigners who dé 
lish veloped i deep desire to become 
sian Liechtensteiners. But the government 
the of the prin ipality decided on a policy hA AC >)  - ) a | y 4% ry) 
heir of patriotism at a price A foreigner L 
ten- could only become a full-fledged subject 
of the principality by a payment of ten // 4 
like thousand pounds or approximately 4 Wb 
ttle thirty thousand dollars. By which you G Vfet Vi 
trist will gather that the principality may 
be romantic but not wholly out of touch 
sea: SPACE HEATERS 
In fact, so up to date is the ruling 
prince, Franz Joseph Il, that he a r 
quired two factories in his kingdon 
one making false teeth and anothe1 
naking calculating machines. I regret 
that the false teeth did not prosper but 
the calculating machines did well 
After all, when there are four thousand gS A % ° th rel 
registered companies there must be ty e mo ern 
jlenty of opportunity for calculating ° e 4 
~ Aa yi must not think that 7 conception an heating! 
the prince is solely concerned wit! 
mundane matters. He and his wife live Only Macdonald space heaters have a 
in a medieval castle with creature co! completely automatic safety control sys 
forts as modern as this vear’s « ilenda) tem as standard equipment on every 
What is more, they have an art col model. Macdonald gas heaters are as safe 
lection which is one of the finest in the in Operation gs the latest gas ranges 
vorld safe even fr busy children’s fingers 
ed- Is the prince a dictator? Not at all They're as practi il as they are good 
mm Liechtenstein has a parliament of two looking! Porcelainized steel burners et 
be parties, consisting of five elected sure long life, the very fact that it burns 
a deputies from each party Providing gas means extra cleanliness ts the 
that the MPs always vote according to same gas your cooking stove uses 
re their whip, there will be a perpetual : - 
la, stalemate that can only bé resolved by : : 4 he = 
en the prince In other words, it might be 
said that in the principality there is 
ils democracy under control 
ng When all this was explained to me I 
i entured to suggest that their par meme ects pontnanet . 
eS liament was under the dictatorship of - ‘a wn = "27 
OO the prince who, ncidentally s i 
d Hapsburg. His would always be the 
final decision 
at Oh no,”’ came the reply It is the e 
to church that decides.”’ MACDONALD oil heaters are 
s We telephoned our farewells to Paul smarter than ever this year, too! 
Gallico but did not ascend to his 
ed mountain home again. We said good Sleek. beautifully styled oil heaters featuring 
id by to the pretty baroness and he: , ia Rael tied “ai ry 
ot handsome husband. Then in the square : cnt as, ca. 2.1 tienes — — foe 
he we turned the nose of the car to the the best possible combustion of oil by stabiliz 
es east, for Austria was to be our next ing the fire with a mixture of air from secondary 
rd nvasion openings. It gives clean, quick, hot fame wit! 
40) But even as we waved good-by and out sons Ot wane £ fuel 
t promised to return soon again, a huge ; ; ; 
dd bus roared into the square and with a oe ree © 
cry that sounded like, "Up guards and i Be tas j 
1¢ it *em!"’ a new crowd of British 
rt tourists dashed into the store and let 
is loose their pound notes and _ half ; 
ig crowns in al! directions ee 
ig Good by.” shouted the baroness but - 
of the incoming tide bore her out of sight 
No doubt, high up on the mountain 
¢ Paul Gallico was cooking his noonday 
meal; and perhaps the kitten had come AVAILABLE THROUGH 
Ir over to keep him company 
y “Some day I shall return to Liechten 
stein,”’ I said to my three ladies MACDONALD MACDONALD 
; But they did not hear me. They were and DEALERS DIVISION 
: ne pen ge ae CRONAME (CANADA) LTD. 
4 1ac een a mere stop en route 
. I shall return,’’ I said, but the noise Coast-to-Coast WATERLOO, QUE 
. of a motor horn from behind drowned 
d the sound of my voice. * | 
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Finest old West Indian Rums—your choice of 


Di merara o} Jamaican. YX “ will also enyje y 


On? Squad re i Rum —each bi ttle indi idually 


Ly ved . ee modestly priced. 


— the Uyo Me HAE 
on'( “Jilbey 4 ploave’ F 


I Don’t Want 
To Play 
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stopped while everyone watched hin 
in a sort of awe as it became apparent 
that he couldn’t remember anything, 
that he had multiplied six by nine and 
got one hundred and sixty-three, that 
he had practically no reflex action, had 
forgotten the capital of England 
couldn’t hold celery between his teeth 
and turned out to be a poor sport when 
the hostess started shrieking excitedly 
“No. NO! You can’t put your shoes on 
yet You haven’t done it right You 
don’t pin the celery to the cardboard 
He snapped up at her from the floor 

What the devil do you mean? You 
told me to pin it to the board just half a 
minute ago,” got a crick in his back and 
let out a military oath that made every 
one turn aside in embarrassment. It a 
revealed that he wasn’t a grand ol 
man after all 

In fact he became col letely de 
moralized, and for days after that when 
we'd be standing out in our gardens 
he’d suddenly look at me with a new 
anxious look in his eyes It was clear he 


1 of deck 





was thinking of himself instea 


chairs. He’d say, “I’ve got a head for 
figures, you know, but not when people 
ire shouting at me When they start 
that, I just want to get into a room by 
myself. I get rattled. I'd make a poor 
jet pilot 

his hostess just ibout nade in 
introvert out of hil it the age of 


seventy-five, and probably would have 


if he’d gone to any more of her parties 
But next time he just asked me, “Make 


Tell that womar 


my excuses, will you? 
I’m tied up in another matter 

But the point is, whenever anyone 
starts monkeying with human naturs 
they usually cause more trouble than 
they cure, espec ially the kind of people 
who think you can work on the human 
character from the outside, like a pie 
crust, molding it into something more 
desirable for a few hours 

A lot of activities at my _ kids 
Sunday-school class are presided ove! 
by a tall, pleasant young minister from 
New Brunswick who, out of real good 
ness of heart and a genuine desire to 
serve, believes that you always have to 
be doing something brisk about human 
nature or nobody will have a good 
time. I really like this man and 
respect him but I just automatically 
start hiding behind pillars when he ay 

I was at one of his affairs the other 
day when, following a picnic lunch 
about fifty parents all sat around in a 
big circle next to the people the; 
wanted to sit next to, talking and 
enjoying themselves. Then this minis 
ter came in, took one look around, saw 
that nothing was organized and, with 
the energy of a gym instructor, an 
nounced something about us all getting 
to know one another better. With that 
he made everyone stand up, walk to 
the middle of the floor, tell a lot oft 
people, who didn’t care, who he was 
what his work was, and where he came 


‘ 


ron Everybody me rly died of self 


consciousness, and the minister tried to 
make them feel at ease by making little 
jokes ina prote ssionally projec ted voice 
and laughing heartily. When he got me 
up there, he caught me on that old one 
about what hand did I write with and 
what hand did | stir my tea with; wher 


na 


I said my right, he said he used a spoon 
himself and clouted me on the back 
ind left me to grope my way back to 
my seat 

The thing is, he not only changed the 
mood of the ones who had been in the 
middle of the floor 


they’d returned to their seats, sat look 


all of whom, after 


ing unhappily into space but worried 
the ones who hadn't been called yet 


about what he was going to do to ther 


so that they couldn’t pay any attention 
to what was going on. On top of all 


this, he made a lot of peopl 
where they’d been sitting ind they 
found themselves among people th 
didn’t know and who wouldn’t talk t 
then 

One time he told me with a sort o 
benign grimness, “I like to drag people 
ut of themselves.”’ 

With all due respect for his inten 
tions, if a guest is the type who 1s shy 
sensitive and slow-witted, nobody 
going to change him by dragging hit 
out of himself: or if they do it’s some 


thing I’d just as soon not see. I beli 


in leaving people in themselves Ch 
place for people to come out { tl 
selves is on a psychiatrist's couch 

\ good host or nostess n 
pinion, not only doesn’t bring guests 
out of themselves but deftly kee] 


them stuffed in, so that the only | 
thats showing s the bes part 
part that should go to parties 


Not that ill 


people who plan 


zanized fun are trying for quicl 
psychologi il cure. Some just feel that 
1 get-together of any kind is a failure 
unless everybody KnOoOWS everybody 
else, and that the quickest way to bring 
5 

it about is something that will make 
them all stand up and move away fr« 


the peopl they ] Ke 
What Do You Say to a Pumpkin? 


One bright, brown-eyed young host 
ess I know has been doing this eve) 
since I’ve known her. As soon as every 
one is having a good time she pins 
strips of paper on them, divides then 
into two groups so that friends, ac 
quaintances and people who get along 
well are not together, then puts one 
group in the dining room and the other 
in the kitchen. Then, as far as I know 
she goes to a late movie becaus¢e I 
never see her again 

I’ve yet to see one of these games 
end any way but with a lot of peopl 
standing around in different rooms 
is if they were going through customs 
waiting for something to happen. It 
never does 

It’s even worse when the guests are 
in costume, in some sort of pageant, to 
which only the hostess has the key 
One time she herded seven guys into a 
sort of den, seated us all on the floor 
iround a pumpkin, and told us in a 
haunting, tremulou eerie monotone 
that we were all witches. Then she left 
us looking at the pumpkin and wonder 
ng how long it would be before the 
party broke up. 

Among the witches were a chemical 
engineer from a tire factory, a con 
mercial artist from Simpson’s, an insur 
ance salesn an i Hoffn in Pre SS Opera 
tor in auditor i COp dressed like 
grandmother) and a linotype operato1 

none of whom had met one anothe 
until an hour ago and all of who: 
wished they hadn’t even then Onl 
two guys tried to keep up the spirit o 
The Hoffman Press oper 
tor, a large man who, I think, was suy 

] 


posed to be a skeleton vAaAve one eer 


mummery 


Maybe the party hostess knew why — Bob 
didn’t — but suddenly he became a witch 


oon 
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When Your Nose 
Fills Up at Night 


Open up your nose—breathe easy again— 


Rest Easy Again! 


Stop tossing and turning on those 
nights when a stuffed-up nose 
keeps you from falling asleep 
Use Vicks Va-tro-nol Nose Drops! 
A few drops up each side of your 
nose, as directed in package, and 

your nose opens in seconds! 
Use Vicks Va-tro-nol Nose Drops 
tonight! Breathe again! And so 
rest easy again! 


VICKS VA-TRO-NOL 


NOSE DROPS 











OBTAIN YOUR CLOTHING WITHOUT 
DISBURSEMENT 


Make Money easily, showing ir illustr i 
sampled catalogs 1000 garments needed by, 
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cry and everyone stared at him until 
he just went back to staring at the 
pumpkin But the really shattering 
sight was the linotype operator who 
was dressed as a baby, with a bottle and 
a rattle in one hand and a rubber nipple 
in his mouth. When he had arrived at 
the party he had cried and said he 
wanted more milk and everybody 
nearly died laughing But springing 
this without warning on a large group 
of people, including a lot of women and 
several old friends, is one thing, keeping 
it up an hour later in a room with six 
strange men, including a cop dressed as 
a grandmother, is something else again 
Every time he burst out crying, the coy 
scowled from under his lace cap and 
looked as if he would have liked to get 
him down at the station for five minutes 
at evening vespers 

I’d come as an old Rembrandt with a 
frame around my head I’m usually 
tongue-tied at parties anyway, but if 
you want to see something really sub 
dued you should see me sitting looking 
through a picture frame at a cop 
dressed as a grandmother, or even a 
cop dressed asacop. On the other side 
of me was the chemical engineer, a big 
handsome, sulky red-faced man who 
was supposed to be a cavalier 

I’ve never seen anything less gay 
than that group. We all sat there look 
ing grimly at the pumpkin, the cavalier 
flipping little bits of lint off the rug 
with his rapier, the man dressed as a 
baby sucking his nipple thoughtfully, 
and the cop waiting for him to cry 
“mamma” just once more. It was as 
funny as a nervous breakdown. The 
hostess never did come back. We just 
all began to stand up after a half an 
hour or so to read book titles or shove 
our lace bonnets and picture frames 
back off our heads and say a few words 
to one another about the weather. We 
probably would have all been there yet 
stark staring mad, if our wives hadn't 
looked in on us eventually and told us 
in some surprise that they were serving 


cake and coffee. 
String Ties a Party in Knots 


Of all the confused ideas about enter 
taining, I think the worst is that it’s all 
right to invite anyone to a_ social 
affair, with complete disregard of 
tastes, background, interests, sensi 
tivity, old feuds and delicately balanced 
relationships, and think that the whole 
thing will be a success as long as every 
one is made to play games. I remember 
one time in Kitchener watching two 
principals in a feud chew their way 
along a string toward one another. A 
few days earlier they had been threaten 
ing to decapitate one another with 
shovels. For some reason one of then 
had a theory that he owned the other 
man’s driveway It had something to 
do with a survey made by Willian 
Lyon Mackenzie. They were always 
yelling at one another above the sound 
of the wind, leaves, the roar 
cars and the barking of a beautiful big 


f their 
police dog 

Actually, it should have been a man 
ind his wife at either end of the string 
but the hostess got the teams mixed up 
These two guys made an agonizing 
effort to be good sports and pretend 
there was something human on 


other end of the string, but soon they 


were beginning to reel the string 
with their fists, without taking the 
eyes off one inother They 4 ild 
have probably been scoring the game 
with loose teeth if a couple f 
hadn't hollered lime ip! nd 


shouldered them apart 


Another thing about part 


from a purely practical point 

they’re not feasible Che ssence of the 
fun in any game is a certain skill whict 
implies a ert 1 knowledge « the 
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1) 


for the age of color 


life of your home, styled 
adds 


bathroom beauty 


esigned to last the 
a solid Olsonite seat 
a contemporary note to any 
scheme. 

Made of one material all the way through, there 
is no covering to chip, peel or wear away. Hinges 
encased 


are completely no metal is exposed to 


rust or corrode. Solid Olsonite seats both plain 


than 35 
fade, 


and pearlescent—are available in more 


pottery-matching colors—colors that won't 


won t wear away. 
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ime But the n’t time in an ¢ 
ning to learn most of the party game 
run up against Che idea that so1 
body can learn a new game, play 
have some coffee nd sandwiches and 
good t e all in one vening s like 
expecting someone t pend S rd 
ifternoon learning igebra It’s ever 
vorse the C0] ex] I 
es 
e noticed tl e who expl 
r ex I eve n b t 
purpose of the é A couple of eb 
ro | was ed illenly n 
game involving card niature plast 
brooms ind littl vooden disks witl 
numbers on the For three hours | 
played without knowing once what | 
was doing don’t know yet I dor 
want to know either. But the point 
the hostess nd | husband botl 
started telling me everythin ibout tl 


game except what I was supp 





PI 

or, rather why I was sur posed to d 
t ind told me both at the same time 
They not only didn’t tell me what I was 
supposed to do, they told e all the 
things that would prevent e f 
doin t and would count against 

Set the husband would 3 
shuffling the card invbody Ss 
queen three } before vou ot 
thirteen, you mak em take ird 
from the decl ‘hen you can pick uf 
in Tt the « a liscarded tf the 
S. they n thar 





piaving nis wil Said, ct pletel dis 
re rding the fac tnat vant te 
play It’s just like b pt that 
f u draw three ) 
lamppos 1 ) I \ I 

ind 

How to Be a Lamppost 


Every time | 
posed to do, she said You try n 


sked wh | 


be a lamppost It’s loads of fun 
I’ve been trying not to be lamppos 
all my life I still didn’t know how it 


fitted into this particular game 
We'll just play 


you can get the hang of it the 


1 couple oO 
that 
husband said 

Fight games later they 


t me with 


were look n 


horribly polite little smiles 


nd saying things like No, you see, if 
you're a lamppost you miss a deal.’ 
As far as I could see, the only pos 


sible purpose of this game was to end it 


is quickly as possible, or, better still 
never to have started it Che only 
thing that half saved the situation for 
me Was my partner, a huge woman wit! 
1 happy face as expressionless as an 
egg, who not only couldn’t understand 
anvthing but couldn’t hold her cards so 
that she could read then She would 


fan all the cards out to the right instead 
f the left, so that she had seven blank 
corners to look at and had pee 
behind each card or underneat! s 
looking into a hot en The only 
difference was that she didn’t us« 
holders 
But I not criti n i es S 
ga é Dt 8 rtin« s le es 
Che lon work nv bette tt } I 
thod n ‘ 
ds and prejud s s € 
t a I ire 1 ple \ K 
hey d 
Or I was Canad pi 
I d ged | r 
| r et ) ‘ \\ tf A ‘ I > 
nstinct, sensed a t me 
who liked me +} . , ing ; 
uy rg re nd in a flas ger Ss 
said } d Ss r } rde 
es. Wit his ste 
ke, he j ‘ ‘ Winnipeg 
sitting next é ‘ ey didn’t know 
ke A r itt 
r () ‘ 7% 


on then 
We all tore the 


out of 





foundlanders and Albertans t n 
vain .to find something in co! 
besides Canada 

People who don’t like one anothe 
jon’t like one another any bett 
because somebody arranges for then 
meet | staved one 1 r 
beacl unit " N Se 
vhere I et ss endly, me ‘ 
printing salesman who was bor r 
irranger He felt that, for vrite 
just vasn t eeting enoug! peo} 
All I wanted od AY to sit cowl 

the gulls nd occasionally talkin 
ne littl in | et n old we lig 
vho was full fascinatin stories 
he thing he thougt bout whi 
is below se level 

But this printing sales t 
ranging little soirées with peopk 
lidn’t war ti eet and wh n 
t eet e even less At one inf 
little get-together he introduced é 
i big bald lawyer who looked ‘ 





rinting salesr 


sight 


others did too 


iny of them 


All in all, m 


an had 


ind give them 


7m uj} 


At least, 


I’ve 


iking so 


isa i 


to one 


) aS soon as 
I presume t 


never heard 





f walting for me t« nake just 
wrong move i sour littl ember 
the town council with ulcers and no 1 
vriters; an Austrian ulpt« vith 
luckK-tall | reut nd ‘ 
t ked all night abou I gnal ‘ 
lionaire yachtsman whx ed 
to be a snob bout people vit 
ichts: and retired librar n wi [ 
written several | ipe ym Cy VE 
England Che chts n tho t t 
Cromwellian scholar qt 
Cromwellian schol thougt 
sculptor was a freak. B 1 the scl 
ind the sculptor houg! pe 
shouldn't have yachts o ‘ d 
lars. I thought nobod h 1} é 
vife witl pregnant it N 
ked ‘ And the 4 i 
ounclior it into hight Eve Do 
got iwa S fast Ss possible t t 
sculpture office ch ind books 
jon know where the Cromwell 
schol went On the last d t 


} l Ke out 
little cards with our names and addresses 
another 


we got 


+} 


f 











you re 


ceive the 


expiratior 


thing he wouldn’t have thought 
doing himself doesn’t make | enjoy 
t Dragging shy people rut ft the 
orners doesn’t make the ny 
shy. The way to help shy people ou 
o leave them alone Pushing peo} 
iround, on any scale, is a forn 
tyranny, even if it’s done with the be 
of intentions by means of heart Soc 
gimmicks In fact this kind 
worst kind of tyranny: the kind w 
moral backing Anybody who refus 
go along with the convention t! 
you should not only enjoy urs 
but enjoy vourself a certain wa 
generally regarded as poor sport 
he kind of guy wil kicks dogs ir 
lays and gets shown up in his 
colors DY i cOWDOY | vo b 
stesses VI dor Ke people N 
don’t ke ga es. vet still invite he 
oO their partie ind tr to ike Ut! 
vould probably dynamite b 
rou ind I give the iir Wart 
( no n I’m not going t 
In fact, if it’s the kind | 
eds s ething bre the 
n ‘ Skat gi 3 1 
é * 
IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE 
Subscribers receiving 1otice f tr 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
rhe demand for copies to fill new order 
is so great that we cannot guarant the 
mailing of even a single issue i the 
period covered by your subscription To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly whe 
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The roar of an aircraft engine 
during ground test can rattle win- 


dows and nerves for blocks around 


So we're glad to report. that 
iluminum has turned up as 

noise-absorbing honevcomt f 
an aircraft company’s | test-cell 


Hundreds of aluminum tubes of 


differing diameters nd lengtt 
filled with absorber sound-baff 
ling material, make up the nd 
walls. And we are told that by the 
time the giant ) i bounced 
round in these ninum m 
1 ome oO tt ot no 
oug! iffled ! . 1 
We expec t C 
of aluminum boosters aro 
factory! 
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have been echoing and re-echoing their 
discouraging plaint across all the 
days of my years: rootless ‘ no 
distinctive Canadian literature 
rootless . rootless. The wail is in 
tremulous harmony with the strange 
noises made by some politicians who 
claim we can’t be a nation until we 
carve the Union Jack out of the flag 

Canadian literature rootless? What 
language do we speak Esperanto”? 
And what are we—goat-herding Ki 
kuyu? I for one am gratefully happy 
with the roots of our literature which 
among others, are Milton, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare and Donne. Furthermore 
I do not fully comprehend what is 
meant by “a distinctive Canadian lit 
erature.”” If enough Canadians apply 
their Canadian minds to the world 
iround them, and the seats of ther 
Canadian pants to the seats o 
Canadian chairs, we can have i bur 
geoning Canadian literature 

Indeed 


flowering of Canadian literature righ 


we have 1 pretty good 


now ry to bemoan the State of 
Canadian writing in any literary gath 
in New York or London or Paris 
ind you will be challenged with a flood 
of names Robertson Davies, Morley 
Callaghan, Hugh MacLennan, ‘Thomas 


Costain (who lives in the lI S. but 


"Ing 


s widely regarded as vigorously Can 
id in), Mazo de la Roche Lawrence 
Earl, Gwethalyn Graham, Roger Let 

elin and half a dozen other Canadians 
writing in the French language Phese 
ire writers of various types and schools 
ind readers will differ 
their merit or lack of merit, but bundl 


violently nm 


them up and they are a formidable lo 
My point is that only in Canada is 
Canadian writing derided, decried and 
ndeed dismissed as nonexistent 

Perhaps the principal area of disput« 
lies in the question: what is a Canadian 
novel? That is a blood brother to the 
question what 1s distinctive Can 
idian literature 

here S a group ol people based 
mostly in Toronto with tentac les reach 
ing deep into radio, television, pub 
lishing and the book pages of principal! 
newspapers, that I like to call the Inner 
Coterie of Canadian Authors Many 
of these self-appointed arbiters of Can 
adian culture e connected with 
Canadian Authors Association, wl 
ever that its 


This group would see to belheve 
that Canadian novel ust restrict 
tself to Canadian characters, locales 
situations and problems My own 
definition of Canadian novel is one 
written by a Canadian, or ore ex 
actly, one written by a_ product 


Canadian education and upbringing 


t es r the last ur tw gr t 
iltures te qualify is ( inad in litera 

ture his is the essence of t d 

the root 1 terrible nier 

plex (one ght s well dis ss Julius 


Caesar and Romeo And Juliet s It 
in plays, and For Whom The Bell T 
is a Spanish novel. Are our newspapers 
less Canadian because they print pre 
ponderance of world news on their front 
ses and deal with world probl 
on their editorial pages’? Is Mike Pe 


son less Canadian because he doesn't 


restrict his speeches to wheat. the St 
Lawrence Seaway and) «Canada’s 
space Is 1 writer less Canadian be- 
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al 


that British 
have a 


cause he refuses to believe 
American 
nopoly on universal problems and big 
And best And 
forfend, enough popularity to 
Hollywood? 

distinctive Can 


ind novelists mo 


canvases? sellers 


Heaven 
ittract offers from 
there 1s a 
the 
ind i 
the 


Just as 


policy on world stage ot 
iffairs 


position in 


idian 
foreign distinctive Can 
finance 


belie ve 


in English 


idian world of 


ind commerce, there can be, I 


i distinctive Canadian niche 


language literature Che three novels 
I have written, though they deal mostly 
with non-Canadians, could not e isily 
have been written by anyone except 


books deal with 


All three 


Britain 


i Canadian 


the impact upon ind Europe 


ot i great ind histori development 
the uneasy accession of the United 
States to world leadership and respon 
sibility Who can look at all sides of 
this momentous event better, more 
compassionately than a Canadian? 
Who else in the world has a more 
immediate comprehension of, and in 
timacy with, both sides of the Atlantic? 
his, in my view, is a clear and unchal- 


lenged Canadian literary function, even 





though the characters in the three 
books are mostly Americans, British 
ind west Europeans 

4 man writes what he knows best 
ind feels deepest I happen to have 
been foreign correspondent most of 


my adult life Does this make me o1 


} books less Canadian John P 
Marquand ren irks in his review of ‘The 
Sixth of June, my most recent novel 
For o e the English ind the Amer! 
ins in wartime novel are equally 
onvincing.’ This is a Canadian 'it 
eral runction 

Of course I would like to see great 
powerful novels written by Canadians 


ibout our own country, her problems 
ind her folklore d spl iyed in book 
stalls all over the world l im sure 


this generation will see Can idi in Joyce 
Canadian Robert Penn War 
rens But let’s not 
putting the cart before the 


we must exp ind our cadre of crack pro 


Carys and 
emerge insist on 


horse First 


fessionals We must encourage Can 
idian novelists to get out on the world 
stage We must convince them that 
they are not condemned to garrets and 
to the whims of the Inner Coterie of 
Canadian Authors, that they have bot! 
roots and opportunity, that the psy 


chological handicaps can be blown 


isunder with a single deep breath of 


courage 


At this point I must become even 
more personal than I have been here 
tofore, sin ply because my most expert 
witnesses on the subject are pages out 
of my own experience 

In early 1944 I was in England 
iwaiting the assignment D-day | 
decided to spend the time writing 
book, my first The title chosen was 
They Left he Back Door Open 
because it was a report on the con 
quest of Sicily and the storming of the 
Bay of Salerno by the [ e) British 
Fifth Army. The manuscript was con 


March of that year 


iled it to a m 


ind | 


in publish 


pleted in 
yor Canadi 
ng house in Toronto 


No 


1e exciten 


one except i writer can know 


th 


vent bound up in sending his 


rv her first book to publisher It 

heaven and hell, dreams and feverisl 
torture Espe lly torture, and esp. 

lly the waiting, waiting, waiting As 
t turned out i didn’t have to walt 
too long One fine spring day the 
nillennium arrived in the form of a 


cable from the ed 
publishing 
ice ept d 


in-chief of t 
Splendid 

publishing quickly as 
Glory be! 


house 


possible . 


One deliriously happy month later 
1 letter arrived from the same pub 
lishing house It was a most syn 


p itheti« lette I The VY were deeply sorry 


to disappoint me but, it turned out 
they had decided to publish a major 
American author's report on the Medi 
terranean campaign and, as the subject 
matter was more or less similar, well 
crash! 

Only a writer can measure the 

disappointment, and only I can know 


how valuable a lesson I learned fror 
it My London bureau manager, a 

ind Englishman who was neve! 
caught without an umbrella, bundled 
up a carbon copy of my manuscript 
sent it to a major British publishing 
house One week later, the publisher 
took me to lunch, told me it was the 
finest book he had read on the Medi 
terranean campaign and handed me a 
cheque for the British equivalent of 
four hundred dollars as an advance 
royalty The fact that another Can 
adian publishing house subsequently 
iccey ed the manus« ript couldn’t erase 


that first disappointment nor could it 


obscure that first lesson: if you think 
you’re as good a writer as the next 
man, get out into the world, lad, out 
into the world. Canada will eventually 
come charging up from the reat 


The Inner Coterie Sniffed 


vhen I 


1946 witli 


that 


the war in 


Small wonder then 


returned fron 


1 burning ambition to write a first 

first two cl 
to LeBaron Barke 
editor in N 
blissfully 
that C 

he promptly } 


novel, I offered my ipters 


ind a story outline 
Doubleday’s 
York He 


tine 


executive 


was norant ¢ 


fiction inadian writing 


ind produced 


rootles 


ontract and a substantial advance 
oyalty cheque Che novel turned out 
to be The Sealed Verdict [t sold about 
twenty-five thousand hard-co copies 
in the United States, Canada and 
Britain, over one hundred nd fifty 
thousand book-club copies, some six 
hundred thousand paperbacks, was 
translated for publication in Franee 
Denmark, Italy, Spain and Norway, 
was made into a movie by Paramount 
serialized by Cosmopolitan magazine 


attracted a wea 
the 


and lth of superlative 


reviews all ove! world Che Satur 


day Review of Literature listed my 
name at the top ef their gallery of the 
best first novelists of 1947 

Had I made the grade in my ow! 
country Not by a long shot The 
Inner Coterie of Canadian Authors 
based mostly in Toronto, sniffed lik 
i constipated owl Wrote the criti 
of the Toronto Globe and Mail 

This is a sideline view of Allied 
Military Government n action in 
which the author theatrically stack 
the cards with all the ornateness of 
soap opera and melodran ith uly tel 

iphs the outcome. The six chapter 
of Sealed Verdict are labeled nm the 


Monday through S iturda. 


radio’s washboard 
Verdict has already 


prescribed 
formula of 
Howe ver, Se 


weepers 


iled 


been purchased by Paramount Pi 
tures, serialized in Cosmopolitan and 
will lending library 


undoubtedly be a 
success tid 
Well, 


Se¢ ond novel 


the ve: roll on | write 
Torch For a Dark Jou 


fine critical receptior 


irs 


ney, which has 


in the U. S. and Europe but largel 
gnored in Canada And now tl 
novel, The Sixth of June, poy yut 
the typewriter It seems sure of 
cess with the public and cr h 
It is the August selection f the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, an imme 
diate best seller from Gander to Cal 
fornia [The movies have bought 
how low!) and foreign publishers aré 


outbidding one another crazily And 
ill the time I kept wonderin did | 
make the grade in Canada? 

It seems I not only made the grads 
but am suddenly too bloody ood \ 











curious strain ran through the principai 
reviews: “If there be fault here,”’ 
writes the Globe and Mail, “it may 
be resentment in a few minds that the 
novel is too slick, too well plotted, too 
credible, too ably and smoothly con 
trolled ...’’ The Montreal Star wrote 

It is not Shapiro’s fault that his novels 
have such surface gloss and appear to 
be written with so shrewd an eye on 
the market that one tends to dismiss 


them as all surface They are bet 
ter than that the craftsmanship is 
sure 6 


In 1952 | wrote a drama for the 
stage; again | had an experience that 
may prove of some value to Canadian 
dramatists who feel they must make 
ood locally before moving out on the 
vorld stage. The play, The Bridg« 
was selected for production by the 
famed Old Vic Company of Bristol 
England. Its critical reception by 
Iingland’s first-string critics was widely 
reported in Canada. The Manchester 
Guardian wrote the morning after a 
wonderful first night: ‘‘Henry Sherek 
ias found a new dramatist and the 
Bristol Old Vic Company presented his 
first play tonight at the Theatre Royal 

lhe Bridge by Lionel Shapiro. There 
has not been as good a_ theatrical 
examination since Sartre’s Les Mains 
Sales of the conflict between personal 
ind political loyalties in a_ world 
divided by beliefs hardened into ha 
treds Mr Shapiro is a fortunate 


beginner He seems to have 10O trouble 


vith construction, every scene ending 
with a theatrical crackle. He not only 
deserved success tonight but had it 

rust upon him by the excellence of 
t!.e Bristol Old Vic players.” 

\ few weeks later | flew into London 
nd consulted my agent The news 
vas good. Amsterdam and Copenhagen 
iad purchased the play for production 
Offers were flowing in from England’s 
famed repertory companies Any 
thing from Canada?” I asked The 
inswer was no, not even an inquiry 

Let’s turn to television which is both 
i wonderful market and experience for 
the developing writer In early 1952 
I did my first TV script, an hour-long 
drama called The Twenty-Third Mis 
sion. It was immediately accepted by 
NBC’s Television Playhouse and scored 
30 well that the CBC was finally ca 
joled into buying a year’s option for 
Canadian production. The following 
year I had the pleasure of seeing it 
by BBC's superb 


television company and the critical 


done in London 

iction was far beyond my rosiest 
expectations Che Daily E-xpre Ss crit 
illed it ‘“‘one of the neatest and most 
yuuching short plays of the season.” 
The Sunday Times was extravagant 
ndeed Its critic Maurice W igs n 
vrote It may seem farfetched to call 

televisio producer i poet but the 
best of them do a poet’s work lo 
be simply a technician is manifestly not 
enough. There are about half a dozen 
nen who deploy both technical skill 
ind creative imagination: when they 
collaborate with good writers, they 

ike possible a stay against confusion 
Most of them work in the drama depart 
nent. Lionel Shapiro is a good write 
and a writer who believes in good 
ness which is much less common and 
much more important The Twenty 
Third Mission was written especially 
for Armistice Day, a rash and even 
reckless venture, which succeeded, so 
ir as I was concerned, perfectly Sj 

The point of this story is that, a 
year later, when I arrived back in 
Canada, a CBC executive explained to 
me in a plaintive voice that the play 
had not been televised because no CBC 
producer cared for it sufficiently. There 
ipparently is a grand panjandrum of 
drama in the CBC who was enjoying 
1 purple mood that season and spe 





cialized in the bizarre, the supernatural, terrible game of jackpot lottery which is sitting in New York or ‘Tunbridg: 
and lecherous Orientals. I concede him every writer must play in this day of Wells or Regina; what does matter 
the right to like whatever he pleases high pressure and mass media, lucky the magic of creation and this flow 
but he must concede me the point that in the tangle of circumstances that sent from the trifling of God that 1s in all 
when one man controls TV playwriting me abroad at a time when I was young of us 
in Canada it accentuates a_terribl enough to shake off the sense of timid In all of my journeyings into the far 
weakness in the system of government ty which paralyzes the creative arts in corners of the earth I have yet to meet 
owned 'T'V Canada person who doesn’t think it is a grand 
This bleak and angry chronicle rises The purpose of this artick to thing to have been born and brought 
not out of a spirit of recrimination but emphasize that the most mportant p a Canadian here is no reasor 
in pursuit of high purpose | have no thing in the life of a writer is what why tl houldn’t apply to Canadian 
need for mumbling over past dis happens in those quiet contemplative who work in the creative fields. Some 
ippointments for I am not blind to the hours when he or she is alone with a times pride can be a form of cour 
fact that I am probably the luckiest typewriter and a blank sheet of paper ind too much modesty only forn 
three-novel writer alive lucky in the It doesn’t matter whether the write vardice » 
 s ~ 
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T WATER 


a pleasure that 
ys for itself!.. 












and some of Grey’s friends. The only 
other Canadian at table was John A 
Macdonald, but for a change that | 
bottle-nosed fascinator didn’t « aptivate 





the company Ryerson so outshone 

Canada’s future prime minister that 

Lord Grey, writing about the dinner 

afterward, described him as “a very 

superior man” and didn’t mention 

Macdonald at all. } Straight from your own faucets, 
Ryerson took great pleasure in his Bis ulligan soft water can save 

acquaintance with members of the ; much more on soap, fuel and 


clothing than it costs! Enjoy 
sudsy baths, silken hair, whiter 


> washes, smoother skin... call for 
conformists, meaning any Protestants CULLIGAN today! 


who didn’t belong to the Church of 
England, were pretty undistinguished 
from the point of view of high society 


| AN AUTUMN SUGGESTION — ENJOY THE NEW NO. 1 In theory Ryerson didn’t mind the low 


social standing that went with being a 


* Methodist, but in practice he minded it 
ales ANSC( FLEX ( YAMERA , considerably Once, when he was 


telling a noble friend about a preacher 


English nobility. They were seldom so 
tactless as to remind him that non 





a ae aaaailie 


Came Wit t louble named Peter Jones who had invented a 
syllabic alphabet in which the Bible ~ aT 
could be printed in Mohawk, His Lord } — 


ship said it was a splendid thing to 
have done and expressed surprise that 


1 A g S425 he’d never heard of the gifted Jones ip 
Ryerson suggested with a touch of ‘ 


ge 5 ANSCOK HROMI ‘ ? bitterness that this was probably be a ‘ 
| ‘ ‘ ) e cause Jones was “‘only a Methodist,” } ~H es - 
nr ind was hurt when the nobleman ef 
ini a a igreed with him ] b 
\ ) 7 
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which people often had to sleep thre 
ind four to a bed unless they chose the | 





relative privacy of sleeping alone on 
the filthy floo Be sides ‘Toronto the ee ee 
principal towns were Cobourg, seventy 


miles to the east on the main road to 
Montreal and Lower Canada, and 
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POLISH 5J.0.MA 1799 When Ryerson was born his 


father was a half-pay pensioner farn 
ing a six-hundred-acre land grant. He 
had been made a colonel of militia 
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gentleman to belong to the Church 
of England, just as it was his duty to 
honor the King and keep the lower 
classes in their place. The Colonel 
hated and feared the possibility that 
democratic ideas might spread north 
from the United States, and was par- 
ticularly suspicious of Methodism, 
which in those days in Canada was 
largely under American influence. 
Methodists were as a rule persons of 
the lower class (the age of wealthy ones 
like the Eatons and the Masseys was 
yet to come). They held the subversive 
idea that all men were created equal 
Consequently when Ryerson came to 
his father one day in 1821 and said he 
was going to join them, the Colonel 
felt pretty much as a modern father 
would feel on being told his son was 
about to become a card-carrying Con 
nunist. In language as purple as his 
face he said the boy would have to 
choose between Methodisn and con 
tinuing to live in his parents’ house 

lhe morning after his father’s stern 
edict Ryerson left home and went to be 
i student teacher at the district gran 


ir school ['wo years later he came 
back at the request 01 his father, who 
needed help on the farm and thriftily 
forgave him rather than pay a fh red 
in. When Ryerson was twenty-one 
he left home again, this time ft good 
to study law in Hamilton. Within six 
onths he vorked himself into an 


ittack of brain fever and vowed that 
he recovered he would enter the 


Methodist ministry 


Preaching by Candlelight 


He preached his first sermon on 
Easter Sunday in 1825, at Beamsville 
on the Niagara peninsula The con 
gregation weren't much impressed b 
t, but they found his appearance 
rather striking is well they might, to 
judge from this description by one of 
them: “He was then perhaps twenty 
vears of age, fat and boyish-looking 
Rather over than under the mediun 
size well proportioned fair com 
plexioned—with large speaking blue 
eyes—large nose ind then such 
head! Large, full, well balanced, with 
out any noticeable prominences; but 
embossed all over like a shield.” 

After Easter he settled down to the 
grind of circuit riding in southern 
Ontario. Churches were few in Upper 
Canada in the 1820s, and circuit riders 
were tr iveling preac hers who followed 
i laid-down route and held services 
wherever people gathered to hear them 
Many years later an old woman told a 
friend she remembered young Ryerson 
preaching ‘in an out-of-the-way neigh 
borhood in the township of Louth near 
the Twenty Mile Creek, in a little dirty 
schoolhouse illuminated by one single 
tallow candle near the _ preacher's 
person, upheld by being pinned to the 
wall with a pen-knife.”” Ryerson loathed 
the squalor of these meeting places 
ind the equally squalid farmhouses 
where he had to stay overnight. Yet 
soon after he became a preacher, when 
the Church of England offered him a 
good living because it was thought he'd 
make a useful convert, he refused and 
kept on riding circuit 

By the spring of 1826 it had become 


most unlikely that Ryerson would ever 


get such an offer again Methodists 
ind Anglicans got along harmoniously 
n England, but in Canada it was very 
different. That spring John Strachan 
the Archdeacon of York t hadn't yet 
been renamed Toronto), preached a 


sermon in which he called Canadian 
Methodist ministers ignorant sel f 
important and disloyal, and said they 
were mostly Americans anyway Rver 
son wrote a_ twelve-thousand-word 
counterattack which he _ called ? 
review of Strachan 8 sermon, 8 gned it 





“A Methodist Preacher,” and sent it to Mackenzie printed the whole twelve 
William Lyon Mackenzie’s weekly thousand words. 

paper, the Colonial Advocate. Mac- The effect was sensational. Religious 
kenzie’s main editorial aim was to get controversy, preferably heated and full 
rid of the Family Compact—a clique of of Christian insults, was among the few 
Tories who had a barnacle-like grip on pleasures of those early times in 
the government of Upper Canada and Canada, and this was the hottest con 
were determined to cling to power as troversy the country had ever known 
long as possible. Since the Church of Anglicans were furiously indignant 
England was a strong supporter of Methodists were delighted, and showed 
established authority the Tories wanted t in outbursts of emotion like the 
the Anglican faith declared by law the reaction of the Reverend Anson Green 
state religion of Canada Ryerson’s ind a friend when they got their copy 


attack on Strachan was thus an indirect f the Advocate We went into the 
ly Con 


ittack on the Far 


pact ind field n the rear of the parsonage 


Green wrote, “sat down by 
and read the review As we 


wept 


, and speculated about 


known author.”’ 


Ry 
abou 


soon 


erson'’s father ilso «= speculated 


t the author of the review 


began to suspect fron 


rumors he heard that it was 


He sent for him to come home 
him out to the orchard, and asked 
point-blank if he'd written it 
Ryerson admitted he had 
Colonel threw up his hand 

na hollow voice My God 
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course to start the meal. It’s the ideal appe- 


tizer wine that everybody enjoys. 


drink for entertaining—there’s no mixing or 


measuring when you serve “74” Sherry. Just 


pour it right from the bottle at room tem- 
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Chey weren't None of the family 
suffered anything worse than a few 
snubs. Ryerson himself spent the next 


couple of years as a missionary among 
some singularly dirty 
Credit River near Toronto, but the 
Methodist elders had marked him for 
In 1829 they decided to 
own, to 


advancement 
weekly paper of their 
spread the faith and counter the propa 
ganda of Tory weeklies. It was called 
the Christian Guardian, and Ryerson 
was chosen to be its first editor at a 
yearly salary of six hundred 

appreciably more than he’d been paid 


have a 


dollars 


as a mussionary 


It was a welcome raise, because in 


1828 he’d married pretty Hannah 
Aikman, whom he met when he was 
studying law in Hamilton. (He had 


been attracted by another girl from the 
country just outside Hamilton, but 
hadn’t been able to overcome his dis 
taste for her habit of going barefoot 
Ryerson saw to it that the Guardian 
had plenty of pious exhortations, Sun 
day-school lessons and godly 
material But he also printed news 
stories about 


other 


murders, burglaries and 
the abduction of innocent young girls 
There were notes on the latest fashions 
in bonnets. Readers could learn how to 
remove grease stains, carry a hive of 
bees without getting stung, cure them 
stammering, and brew fine 
beer at home. In those days Methodists 
were allowed to drink beer if they 
wanted to but were forbidden hard 
liquor, and the home-brewing instruc 

tions were most popular. 

The result that in the 
two years the Guardian’s circulation 
climbed four hundred fifty 
a week to three thousand—a big lead 
over any other Canadian paper. Soon 
the Guardian had a flourishing adver 
tising section. 


selves of 


was first 


from and 


Besides editing the paper, Ryerson 
organized and ran a distributing centre 
for Methodist books imported 
New York. Later the centre did its 
own printing and Canada’s 
first book-publishing house. It is now 
operated by the United Church and is 
both the oldest and largest entirely 
Canadian publishing firm. Its trade- 
mark is a small shield with a drawing 


of Ryerson’s head. He looks like a 


from 


became 


MACLEAN'S 





Indians on the 


MAGAZINE, 


faintly 


girlish young actor made up as 
Samuel Pickwick, 
be a publisher. He wasn’t 
of the book centre didn’t 
and he started it only under orders 


ind seems happy to 
The work 
appeal to 
him 
from presiding elders 

In 1833 they sent him to England on 
Among other things 
he was supposed to raise money for 
building a Methodist academy in 
Canada He had to lobby at 
the colonial office against the Family 
Compact, which still trying to 
make Anglicanism the state religion 
His fund-raising was poor and he got 
little more than a hundred pounds, but 
colonial office much 
impressed by his plump self-confidence 
and obvious ability 


church business 


also 
was 
people were 
He Called the Tories Tyrants 
If he impressed them, they impressed 
him then 


clothes with such an air and were so 
blandly The Methodist 


These super-squires wore 


reasonable 


doctrine that Jack’s as good as his 
master began to appear a trifle un 
realistic, and when he got home he 


wrote a Guardian article to say he now 
believed the moderate Tories of Ens 
land had the right political idea 

This was badly received. The few 
readers who agreed with his new views 
thought he shouldn’t have written 
about them in a religious paper. The 
majority were outraged because they 
thought he was implying that Method 
ists as a whole had been won over too 
when in fact they were as anti-Tory as 
ever. Canadian Tories, by no means 
moderate, didn’t like him calling them 
lordlings in power, tyrants in politics 
and bigots in religion. William Lyon 
Mackenzie, who had hitherto counted 
Ryerson an unshakeable brother radi 
cal, dashed off an editorial comparing 
him to Benedict Arnold—the traitor 
of the American Revolution. 

Ryerson flatly refused to budge from 
his unpopular stand and in 1835 he 
resigned from the Guardian 

It was a distressing time for him 
His pretty young wife had died in 1832, 
leaving him with two small children 
In 1833 he had married again, noting 
in his diary that he’d married only after 
“many earnest prayers ... and the 
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advice of an elder brother,’”’ which 
hardly suggests a love match 

Saddened by his troubles, Ryerson 
turned from editing to preaching and 
took over a church in Kingston. No 
sooner had he settled there than he was 
sent to England again. The plan to 
have a Methodist academy in Canada 
had run fwhto difficulties, mainly from 
lack of money. Ryerson was told to 
ask the colonial office to authorize the 
government of Upper Canada to grant 


financial help and issue a charter. A 
year and a half later he came home, 
having got what he went for. The 


icademy had already been built, at 
Cobourg on the Kingston-Toronto road 
ind in June 1836 it was possible to 
start teaching at last. 

Ryerson returned to Kingston to 
preach, but wasn’t left undisturbed for 
long. In 1838 he was again made editor 
of the Guardian, which now had to 
snipe at fellow-Methodists who had 
seceded from the Wesleyans and 
formed sects of their own, as well aaat 


the Family Compact. Certain Tory 
- . , 

editors at once sniped back by accusing 

Ryerson of disloyalty. There was 


ibsolutely no truth in the accusation, 
but in the witch hunt that had fol- 
lowed the Mackenzie and Papineau 
rebellions of 1837 it was as nasty a 
smear as a charge of communism would 
be today. Ryerson defended himself so 
violently the presiding elders ordered 
him to tone down. He didn’t like that 
ind in 1840, when he found he couldn't 
endure any more interference, he re 
signed from the Guardian. 

In the fall of 1841 he was appointed 
principal of the Methodist academy 
which by then was Victoria College 
Although he’d had little formal educa 
tion and even less teaching experience 
he had definite ideas about how the 
place should be run. So far it had been 
co-educational He didn’t approve 
and sent the girls away. He didn’t 
approve of vacations either, and an- 
nounced that in future the college year 
would be twelve months, with no 
holidays except on Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. He recommended starting 
work at five in the morning, two and a 
half hours before the official beginning 
of classes. The students didn’t revolt 
On the contrary, they took a liking to 
him. Since he was a born administrator 
ind had laid out a good curriculum, all 
was’ well—until Ryerson suddenly 
changed his political position again 

Under the governor-generalship of 
Lord Sydenham, a liberal-minded man 
Ryerson’s moderate Toryism was quite 
in order. But in 1843, after Sydenham’s 
death, Sir Charles Metcalfe was ap 
pointed governor-general In Si 
Charles’ view, Canadians were a great 
deal less deferential than they should 
be. The advisory council of the legisla 
tive assembly resigned because he 
wouldn’t take their advice on a couple 
of minor points. He wasn’t bound to do 
so, but the touchiness of the council 
struck him as showing an alarming 
spirit of independence. Their resigna 
tion meant calling a general election 
Metcalfe, clearly a most immoderate 
Tory, hoped the new assembly would 
have the decency to remember they 
were only Canadians and leave him to 
govern the country. 

With the election campaign coming 
up, Ryerson rushed to offer this semi 
benevolent despot his full support. 
When word of what he’d done reached 
Victoria College the student body split 
into pro-Ryersons and anti-Ryersons, 

and there were a few fist fights. Late 
one night a more serious fight broke 
out (one boy had his skull fractured 
between some students and a gang of 
young townsmen at the college gate. 
The significance of these incidents 
wasn’t lost on Ryerson. His conver 


sion to immoderate Toryism was being | 
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rough walls. Wash the ceiling first, then 


the walls and finally the woodwork. If 
there is any dirt in baseboard corners 
and around door and window frames 
scrape it away with a putty knife 

If the room was painted previously, 


scrape off any blisters or loose scale 
and, if necessary, sand these spots with 
fine sandpaper to get a smooth, even 
surface. You don’t want plaster cracks, 
gouges and the like marring the new 
painted surface, so take enough time 
to fill them up before you start paint- 
ing. Small cracks are easily filled with 
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u ng the patching plaster et the 
edges of the crack with water and sand 
the surface smoothly with fine al 
paper after the plaster dries 


CILTONE can be applied with eithe1 
brush or roller, but most people find a 
roller faster and smoother than brush 
ing. However, if you prefer a brush 
the 4-inch size is about right for walls 
and ceilings, and a 2-inch brush for 
sash and door work. 
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PAR 


even less well received than his switch 
to the moderate kind had been. 

At the the the 
great majority of the voters appeared 
to be against the stooges 
Metcalfe favored as « indidates Half 
way through it, rumors circulated that 


start of campaign 


respec tful 


Metcalfe and Ryerson had made a 
deal. They had. If the election went as 
Metcalfe hoped Ryerson was to be 
made superintendent of education for 
what is now Ontario. If it didn’t the 
deal was off 

To counteract the rumors Ryerson 


“Mr 


thought 


issued a dignified statement 


Ryerson,”’ it said, “has not 


proper under present circumstances, 
fo accept the office of superintendent of 
This was the literal truth, 
arranged the 
that Ryerson’s support of Metcalfe was 

The 
voters and Metcalfe 
won the election. 

One condition of the deal with 
Metcalfe had been that before Ryerson 
took over to 
have a year’s travel in Europe to study 
systems of About 
after the election he set out on his tour 
It began in Holland, and he kept a 
his diary. ‘‘No 
monitors,”’ he wrote of a Dutch school. 
*‘Admirable construction of 
excellent the children: 
the chief 
In Paris he 

garden ot 


education.” 


to give false impression 


disinterested impression reas 


sured many s men 


is superintendent he was 


education week 


terse record of it in 
the seats: 
order of rod 
instru 


never used—shame 
went 
the 
\ paradise of a 
fish; 


what protana 


of correction.’ 
Sunday to the 
Tuileries 


ment 
one 
palace 

fountains statues 
amusements; but, 
tion of the Sabbath"’ 

Home in C 
wrote a 


place 


il is! 


Rye rson 
blueprinting a school 
Until then the few 
common schools had taught little more 
than the three Rs, and the even fewer 
grammar schools had concentrated on 
Latin and Greek The teachers had 
been paid an average of forty dollars a 
that a 
man named 
the 
common 
often 
and in 


inada again, 
report 


system for Ontario 


year, so it wasn't Surprising 


1831 by a 
described 


ide in 
Duncombe 


survey m 
then is on 
“transient 
ind 

low bred, 


whole persons or 


they 


vicious 


idlers”’ said were 
vulgar, 
recon imended 
should be 
ind that the 


pupils should have lessons in grammar 


temperate.’ Ryerson 
that in 


trained in 


future teachers 


1 spec il school 


geography, music and drawing besides 
the three Rs. He further recommended 
the study of chemistry mechanics 
agriculture civics, bookkeeping and 
physiology Che report ended by urg 
ing that ‘no Constitutional Govern 
ment establish and render effective i 


Publi 


co-operation of the 


without 


then 


system of Instruction 
the 


sely es 


people 


was exactly 


Since this 
of Metcalfe’s 


the 
pring iples of 


opposite 


govern 


ment, Ryerson had made another 
sudden political turn The latest 
swerve had landed him back where he 


belonged by nature—slightly to the 
right of the middle of the road, and he 
soon showed he meant to stay there 
no matter how many brickbats were 


thrown at hin 


the editor of the Cobourg 


Advo« ite 


In 1846 


Christian had shocking news 


ibout Ryerson Ryerson was still 
nominally the principal of Victoria 
College, a title he held for many years 
and the editor didn’t like hin I an 
informed by a person from Toronto,” 


the editor wrote that his é 
attending A DANCING SCHOOL!!!” 


cl ire? ire 


The editor added that when Ryerson 
was up before the Methodist con 
ference to explain this ungodly lapse, he 
“contended that it was essential to 
health,”’ and that he “actually spoke of 
giving up preaching, rather than re 


strain his children from DANCING!!” 
Two years later the Christian Mes- 


MACLEAN'S 


MAGAZINE, 


senger printed a solemn warning to it 
**Remember,”’ it said, “th 
sends his own daug! 


readers. 


Mr. Ryerson... 


ter, at a tender age, to a Roma 
Catholic Nunnery, where the Bible 
never taught.’’” What he had in fac 


done was send his daughter to a cor 
vent where he thought tl 
child would get particularly good trai 
ing in modesty and polite manners 
His were 
Ryerson went his own 
and worked with 
Building up the Ontario school syste 


school, 


colleagues outraged, bi 


way regardles 


pre »digious energ 


would have been a full-time job f 
most men, but not for Ryerson. He w 
constantly up to his neck in son 


religious or political controversy, ca 
ried on by written betwee 
half-past four in the morning, when he 
got up, and half-past eight, when h 
had breakfast. He made several 

of Europe and spent ten hours a day 


letters 


tou! 


buying 
iY 


SC hools 


pictures and sculpture for the 


and going to lectures. He wa 


sent to England again and again or 
Methodist business, generally cor 
nected with the battle to keep the 


Church of England from getting t 


rich and powerful in Canada 


The Brains of the Compact 


The chief Anglican champion wa 
John Strachan, by now Bishop a 
Toronto. Ryerson had met him for the 
first time in 1842 on a journey fro! 
Toronto to Kingston In an arti 
written for the Christian Guardi 
Ryerson said later the coach was s 
crowded his legs “were locked in w 
His Lordship’s,”’ but that he hadn 


minded the enforced intimacy becaus« 
he couldn't 
affable, agreeable man.’ 
a Presbyterian turned 
Anglican turned 


Both were gifted businessmen 


wish to meet 1 more 
Strachan w 
\ nglic in R ye! 
Methodist 
Neither 
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is conspicuously gentle and un 
orldly. With so much in common they 
lt mutual liking and respect, only 
ghtly dampened by mutual distrust 
For this there was considerable 
istification. Strachan was one of the 


hrewdest politicians in the country 





h ind had been the brains of the Family 
ss Compact. Ryerson, equally shrewd 
vas perhaps rather more devious. In 
gu 850, when Lord Elgin was governor 
ws general, Ryerson went to England in 
BS the pious hope of undermining Stra 
<4 chan’s influence at the colonial office 
ro Elgin gave him a letter of introduction 
va o the colonial secretary, Lord Grey 
“a Che letter was unsealed, and described 
ral m among other flattering things as ‘‘a 
wee gentleman of great intelligence.”” But 
hi n a private dispatch that went by the 
he same ship Elgin warned Grey that “he 
ur s accused by many of being somewhat 
lay unning, which is not altogether in 
the probable.’ 
was In 1856 Ryerson was accused by 
on iny of something worse than cun 
on ning. At that time he kept some school 
the unds on deposit with the Bank of 
too Upper Canada, credited to him as 
superintendent [he bank didn’t pay 
nterest to the government on deposits 
f public money, but did pay it to the 
Va ficial in whose name they were made 
al Ryerson had been getting three percent 
he or several years, and by 1856 it 
nm imounted to about three thousand 
le lollars. That year John Langton, the 
in new provincial auditor, ordered Ryer 
Sé on to return the money When this 
Ul iked out there was a widespread 
"t belief that he’d been caught stealing 
Se Ryerson repaid the money. But at 
re he height of the scandal he had an 
is innerving and faintly grotesque ex 
I perience of what it was like to be under 
t cloud He went one night to a 
2 Methodist camp meeting, where the 
iithful sang and prayed in the open 
3 | 
e > 
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ur. He arrived at a moment of silence 
ind everyone stared hard. To ease the 
iwkwardness the preacher called for a 
hymn to be sung, giving the first 
number that 


fortunately it was a wrong number 


ame into his head. Un 


ind Ryerson was greeted by these 


tactless words 


At the beginning of the troublk 
Langton had written to his brother 
saying he wouldn’t be surprised if 
Ryerson came out of it with flying 
colors. He was right. Ryerson was abl 
to explain that his arr ingement with 
the Bank of Upper Canada was entirely 
legitimate and in accordance with that 
bank’s normal practice. He paid back 
the money Langton had asked for, and 
the interest on it as well, however 
Then he demanded and got a retro 
active raise in salary, some expensé 
money that had been disallowed and he 
wound up four hundred dollars richer 
than he would have been if he’d kept 
the interest 

He got to be distinctly popular and 
strengthened his already great in 
fluence among rural Methodist minis 
ters by his readiness to preach guest 
sermons on request. This popularity 
was unexpectedly useful to him in his 
running fight to keep the University of 
Toronto free of what he considered 
Anglican domination In the early 
1860s John A. Macdonald, who had an 
election coming up and was well aware 
of how Ryerson stood with his country 
brethren, made him an offer. John A 
said that of course Ryerson couldn't 
properly do any actual campaigning 
for him, but that he might perhaps sug 
gest to the rural preachers the de 
sirability of supporting Macdonald’s 
candidates If he felt able to do that 
Macdonald, then prime minister of pre 
Confederation Canada, would see that 
certain key appointments to the uni 
versity would be given to men Ryerson 
approved 

Ryerson did feel able to lend his 
influence on those terms und Mak 
donald’s candidates won. John A. then 
kept his promise with one excep 
tion. That was the appointment of 
man named Buchan to be _ bursar 
tyerson knew Buchan was opposed t« 
all he stood for and his letter of re 
proach to Macdonald was like the 
outraged bellow of an elephant sinking 
into a quicksand he had taken fo! 
solid ground. 

In 1876 he retired from the Ontar 
de partment of education Ihe pro 

ncial government paid him many 
compliments on the way he had built 


t up from scrat h into one of the best 


elementary school systems in the 
world but wasn’t prepared to go on 
paying him his full salary in retire 
ment To nobody's astonishment ex 
cept the government’s, Ryerson soon 
managed to persuade them it was the 
least they could do, and left 
England to achieve his crowning 
ambition. With the immense resources 
of the British Museum library to draw 


on, he began to write a history of the 
Loyalists in America 

The book appeared in 1880 It was 
politely reviewed in the press, and 
Ryerson was happy in the belief that 
he had now made his literary mark 

In that belief he died in Toronto in 
the winter of 1882. It was characteristi 
that death took him by surprise A 
lesser man would have realized after the 
last lingering weeks of pain and weak 
ness that his end was near. Ryerson 
didn't Full of confidence to the 


moment his heart finally stopped, he 


had no intention of being bested by 
the Grim Reaper. * 
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Yes, sigh over the Ten Key’s lovely 
new fashion-toned colors: 
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UY! 


Yes. for a “soft touch” on your 
iob. ask that boss of yours to 
buy the Burroughs Ten Key 


Adding Machine. 


BURROUGHS TEN KEY 
paXelobbele my Eloetbet= 








Look for our local dealer or branch office—listed in the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
directory. Burroughs Adding Machine of Conada, Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ontario 
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*HOT in 30 seconds 
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Moat foot troubles begin 
belween ages 8 and 12— 
caused by badly Y 
shoes. Prevent this by 
wearing properly designed 
shoes during youth. 

Lloyd Percival, 
Sports College. 


if you foot the bill 
for his footwear 


Here’s a fact you ought to know. A 
child’s foot may grow a full size in six 


LARGE IRONING SURFACE 
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For ALL the advantages of steam or dry ironing get this marvelous new Sunbeam ; 
jay. Enjoy its lighter weight, faster heating, greater efficiency. The Sunbeam weeks . . . so pick shoes that allow 
holds more water than most other irons of this type—yet WEIGHS LESS, foot freedom. Ill-fitting shoes can cause 
handles easier, steams longer. The stainless steel tank within the iron feeds the foot ble that laste i dult life 
vater a drop at a time to the soleplate, where it is instantly converted into steam oot trouble that lasts into adult life. 
[he Sunbeam has the larger ironing surface—over 30 square inches, for mor Sports College savs of T'redders 
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—_ above, with pinked tip and 
your finest lingerie, or the quick, high heat for heavy, dampened linens. Switch x in el 
instantly from STEAM ironing to DRY ironing or from DRY to STEAM. The heavy stitch. Also in all 


Standard-type Sunbeam heats quicker—stays hotter—irons faster—steams longer other popular styles. 
than most other irons of this type 


sufficient room and support for natural 
foot growth. And they wear better 
than similar type shoes.” 


Sunbeam also makes the finest lightweight Dry Irons with both open and 


closed handles For footwear that’s fitwear, buy 
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“In the market Hirshhorn’s a scientist, 
but he makes enemies as well as money” 





friend, announces himself as ‘“‘the Through his Technical Mine Consult 

, rabbi,”” and sings When Irish Eyes Are’ ants Ltd. he controls about fifty Can 
i Smiling. Too hot, he simply removes adian companies that produce—or hops 
his coat, shirt and shoes. Elated, he to produce—gold, uranium, iron ors 

dances a jig. “You'd think he was’ copper, silver, zinc, lead, lithiun 
taking dope,” says Franc Joubin, “if columbium, oil and gas in every part of 

he didn’t act that way all the time.” the nation except Nova Scotia, Prince 

But there’s a method to it It’s my Edward Island and Newfoundland 

way of relaxing,’’ Hirshhorn says If Through a maze of American firms he 
I didn’t I'd have ulcers like the rest of also has mining and real-estate holdings 

Bay Street.”’ in Africa, British Guiana, the Philip 
For all the therapeutic horseplay, pines and the U.S. So extensive are 


Hirshhorn thrives on hard work. Sodo  Hirshhorn’s interests that when he 
his employees. He once presented a_ was asked recently to list them he con 
thousand-dollar bill to a man he saw fessed he couldn’t. ‘But just mention 
working overtime three nights ina row. one small outfit,’”’ says Bill Snead, his 
When he leaves the office around 5.30 _ statistician, “‘and J. H. can tell you how 
p.m. Hirshhorn goes to his hotel, much it spent last year on erasers.” 





relaxes with a Scotch or two (neat), However great his wealth, Hirshhorn 
eats a big dinner, and then gets busy is no “‘shucks-it-weren’t-nothing’’ man, 
again. A late-night conference with one nor one to spout homely maxims about 
of his Toronto lawyers, Senator Salter the path to success. “I’ve come a long 
Hayden, may be interrupted by a_ way,” he says, “and it hasn’t been 
phone call from his Washington at easy.”” He acknowledges that he has 
torney, former U.S. secretary of state made enemies as well as money along 


Dean Acheson. Even if he is up till the way: ““There’ve always been guys 
a.m., before dozing off he reads’ wishing I’d break a leg or drop dead 
market averages in the New York Anything I’ve got I’ve had to fight for 


Times and studies the daily stock ever since I was a kid.”’ 
fluctuations that his statistician, Bill Joe Hirshhorn can’t remember his 
Snead, has charted for him. “It’s my father, Leon, a merchant of Libau, 
research,”’ Hirshhorn says. ‘When it Latvia, who died when Joe was a baby 
comes to the market I’m like a scien But from what he has since learned, he 
tist.”’ thinks the man was “a schlemiel—a 
Another comparison is made by nice guy, but not too smart.” He 
E. H. Pooler, a Toronto’ broker reveres the memory of his mother, 
“Hirshhorn is like a juggler juggling Amelia, who died twelve years ago at 
seven balls at once,’ he says "He the age of eighty-three. He remembers 
never takes his eye off a thing, never that when he was six, the second 
misses a trick.” youngest of ten children, she brought 
Hirshhorn has much to _ juggle them all to America, found rooms in a 





Fp —————sSCOTLAND FIRST — 
S» OR ENGLAND? 


Because there is a distinct 
similarity of design between 
the early Scotch spoons and 
those of England, there has been doubt as to where these 
patterns originated. Scholars revealed that certain basic 





designs first began in Scotland, were modified in England, 
and returned to Scotland again where the art flourished 
for centuries in many small burghs. 
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With Cusick, Hirshhorn prospered 


seedy Krooklyn tenement and got a job i 
He built his mother a home and made 


in a factory Amelia worked twelve 


hours a day, six days a week, for her quit work. In 1922 he married 

twelve dollars. Hirshhorn speaks of Brooklyn girl, Jennie Burnan moved 
poverty We never drank real milk to the Bronx, opened his own broke 

he says "My mother found a can of ize firm and became even more of 
condensed milk ind water should blur on Wall Street. One of his friends 

stretch to three quarts So I used to in those days was George Courtney 

valk two miles on Saturdays to a store gangling Irishman who now runs Hirsl t 
that sold it three cans for a quarte! i horn’s New York office ‘Joe had a ‘ 


nickel cheaper than around our place 
certainly wasn’t any Andover boy, but 


ke 
ot rough edges, he rec ills He 


Joe grew up with bandy legs 


At the age of nine he sold newspapers he was always riding, like a high-grad } 
yn street corners He remembers that jockey.’ 
he wa ilways the smallest boy in his If Hirshhorn worked hard, s | , 
class at school and that he _ took played When Joe was through 

izzing for it. Often he had to fieht night,’ says Courtney somet 
bigger kids in the schoolyard we'd go to a speak -easy fo! i ne 

His first trip out of Flatbush was few drinks: ind a lot of “er Joe W 

ilways the life of the part clowning 


isit by the seventh grade to Staten 
the time 





Island En route they walked down 


Broad Street, just off Wall, home of the Through the Twenties, the era of 
old New York Curb Market. Joe never beautiful nonsense for Wall Street ; 
ot to the island. He hung behind all ind most of America, Hirshhorn piled if 


: os h 97 Q% 

day, excited by the hundreds of men up winning On March ¢ 7, 19: , | 
: : 

milling around on the street and sid« ipplied to buy a seat on the New York 


} " St« ‘ h th world’s largest 
walk hawking what he now know wk Exchange ne orld i 
’ | ind mos lusiv sect ties 
vere over-the-counter stocks, while nq most exclu © securivit I 
| But he didn’t get it. Exchange record 


thers leaned from the lower windows 


on both sides of the street. velling into show that the sixteen members wi 
telephones and flashing signals to the oted on his application turned 
street below. Hirshhorn says he decided down by a huge majority Hirshhort 
then that someday he’d come hack denies this emphatic lly. His version 
that, on second thought, he olunt 


there to work 
I'wo years later he did At fourteen 





withdrew his bid 








never he quit school and landed a job on In any event. not getting 34 t ' | 
Wall Street as an office boy by declar _ the exchange was. for Hirshhorn, | 
th how mM. oral 
never ing, falsely, that he could work a tele > missing the Titani Ch ! 
phone switchboard Told to report October 1929 found Hirshhorn, w } 
} ] ite 1] s eet 
gica’s-36 back two days later, he went next day had liquidated al ost all h 
to a telephone company and learned ’ August, happily counting his 
how As an office boy I didn't ilk NA second, third and fourth llion doll ' 
fast says Hirshhorn I ran Moreovet the ilue of the t 
since exchange - it he had I nned } 
the world began — The Boy Broker Went Broke a imoet six hundved sal 
Ol st less il sand 
has, there been . orp ie Bennertaoes 
ne ot ing é vestered his "ay . . 
a perfume pene Caceres: specs. > amigo For STYLE it’s Hirshhorn, who claims he sensed the 
broker employer with questions about Ria age aiassy + Boas pari want tee 
like options, margin and stop losses. Finall y . aetrepi bien 
Bye . e* * was making that first million Lhe 
the boss sent him to his brother-in-law SYLKALENE : ; 


vorst moment, he adds, was losing one 


we aa . : . ' 
Ri ird D Whvycekoff. owner of the ss re aia eis aeaiatee Weis edie 


Adam's Rib pei - ~ Wall Street Whyckoft by FORSYTH Danks were falling stendiily things were 





gave him a job charting stock averages tough all over. Casting about for new 
th " i ( ‘sa eel é 4 ] “eee : 
>y on the curb for six dollars a week. H fields. he beheld Canada and the glit 
picked up another twelve running tel terin hances_ ther f n of 
« rit ( lu 5 Line t rOT i I , 
grams from 6 p.m. to 2 a.n He ran so F irce nd rinatior 
L > r . eso r San ipl tion 
hard that he blistered his feet. Hirs!} 
I Fo th Svik He opened n office in ‘lToront 
horn says that he never went to collect — 029 , i. 
. ‘ , : ) | brought lots of money wit! 
his last pay, lest the other messenge K ‘ ut ZOO 
} oe 1] . ; : é ne says Iw sno < irpetbagege 
»0ys, Who called him Bandy-legged i It's a Forsyth exclusive His n I t i 
: : s me was no sooner on the do 
Joe, should laugh at him for quitting +} ‘ 
; ¢ than two prospectors, Fred MacLé 
lo make up this loss he drew stoch y 
3 ty vears € too! ind Arthur Cockshutt. knocked or 
charts in his spare time for an old Wall ry - 
P 4 . , So if . ¢ “4 P ihney were selling units in syvndk 
Street firm, Cyrus J. Lawrence and } 
: _ nat Vas t ng to ring pr Sir 
Sons. Even after Hirshhorn had made ombines ty and sty : 
. rOKIN ld proper into produc 
his first million dollars a decade or s wit k for Forsyt H h} t } j 
; : snn a it seventeen d 
later, he kept on charting stocks for the 
: = Sylk \ $5 i ; rl MacLeod-Cockshu 
Lawrence firm, as a favor Chey were Oo I | 
kind to me,”” he says now I was the ; a : 
: é elded |} } ire 
first Hebrew ever employed there ] 
thesia yusand 
Early in 1917 Joe quit the magazine | h H 
; . n as now shhe \ 
lary had risen to fifty dollars ) he.added 
week got Whvycekoff to put up $25 P r n One n rning ne nda 
tor se or ror é > ni 
edit for hi with a brokerage house roRSYTM TIE < me I n | 
a . ; ld f Be j >ri had talked a Toronto man into 1 ng 
nad broke into the ria ot ernara LINK AND TIE BAR SET $6.50 a fift +} 1 doll H 
: up fi y thous ( irs e phone 
Raruch Morg in the k shner brothe rs : : , ee — . di sy 
his : Ve ws hat 3 q t 
Ww. ¢ Durant, the DuPonts and i , or “ = — ; 
: : work Sal } 
Rockefellers In two weeks, speculat coe aid he 
ng on stocks he had been watching What do you mean ‘quick se 
nd chartins for three years he Joe I had to spend in / d with ti 
doubled his money By October 1918 6M 
Perfume /2 ounce.... Hirshhorn, at nineteen, had $168,000 On No 19, 19 n the Northen 
Perfume Ye ounce.... LIE" se He was gaily riding a bull market when Miner, one of Bay Street’s bible 
Tdilet Water 2 ounce. :§ n November the Armistice shattered Hirshhorn placed a full page ivertise 


ent headed My Name s O; 


tunity and I am Paging Car 


t. He salvaged only four thousand 
At this point Patrick F Cusick 





Apple of Eden Lipstic ind a member of the New York Curb, took friends acclau i great docu 
‘ a irshho oO tnership while the comparing favorably with the M 
£ = i : ; Hirshhorn into partnershi; h 
of Adam's Rib =f 5 latter still eded law , on his Charta Certainly an extra 13 
atter still needed a lawyer to sign Nh ! 
documents. “That kid,”’ says Cusick yne, it Said, in part 
was just a blur, going pell-mell all the 
time. He knew the market inside ou 
He had ambition and good judgment g 
Cusick should have relied on it more | iSé iches 
Hirshhorn feels today If he'd } M er I Y 
ened tn dan te teen endl benad MAKER OF CANADA'S FINEST SHIRTS y 
stene 1e, as K é 2g r e ¢ 
have owned half of America! | t 
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YOU WILLFIND 4 very WELL 
GREAT WEALTH \ 
IN THE TRADING 


CHAMPLAIN, WE 
WILL VENTURE 
WITH YOU 


( hamplain was eager to explore the new land. He 


spent much time seeking the financial support o 


French noblemen and merchants 

















\ YOU ARE OUR TRUE —————— 
b\, FRIEND. LIVE WITH US 


Pe VK DURING THE WINTER _-/— 
nl Sh } ttn a 
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Guided by the friendly Hurons, Champlain in It 


In 1608, his third trip to Canada 
the Ottawa R 


of Que bec makes his way from Quebec up 


Ch mplain builds on the site 
Georgian Bay. His enthusiasm for the coun 


tr 


The founding of a great city! 














CHAMPLAIN MUST LEARN 
OF THIS LAKE 
YOU CALL “ONTARIO” 


Champlain’s zeal was shared by Etienne Brulé 
explorations and knowledge of sever | 


reat service to ( hamplain 







| Indian language 





Sy ' _ SOA 
= THE EXCELLENCE OF TH/S COUNTRY CANNOT BE WN 
— TOO H/GHLY EST/MATED OR PRAISED’ S 


( Ny ae eee IS RIGHT. , 
2, ~ WE MUST HELP HIM BUILD y 
NEW FRANCE 
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(Champlain fought tirelessly t 
it Quebec Finally. ¢ 


Company ol New France 
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Co Ltd Bankers.’ 
On one flyer that year-—Tashota Gold 
Mother Earth nicked Hirshhorn for 
four hundred thousand. Plunging on 
with courageous resolution, he bought 


Investment 


into Gunnar Gold, an investment that 
he says netted him a million dollars 
manner that 


ind in a intrigued the 


Ontario Securities Commission, watch 
dog of Bay Street practices 

Hirshhorn was one of Gunnar’s 
along with Charles 
Gilbert 
For his 


original financers 
LaBine and his 
Canada’s first uranium king 


brother, 


nitial investment of about fifty thou 
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dollars Hirshhorn got 598,000 


“vendor's” shares in the 
though the LaBines kept 
Gunnar went on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange at fifty-five cents, climbed 
steadily through 1934 until in August it 
hit $2.50. Then slowly it slipped. On 
Oct. 31 it opened at $1.43. By noon it 
had dropped to ninety-four cents. Bay 
Street buzzed with rumors of manipula 
tion or raiding and Gilbert LaBine, 
Gunnar’s president, asked the Ontario 
own 


sand 
company, 
control 


government to investigate his 
company. 


After a long hearing, the late J. M 


‘ Aap a 
ee eS) ~ 
Qa 


Godtrey, then securities commissioner 
absolved the LaBines and concluded 
that the stock had been manipulated 
“with very great skill’’ by Hirshhorn 
By selling shares with one hand and 
buying them back with the other, he 
said, Hirshhorn had made it seem on the 
ticker tape that there was “something 
doing”’ in Gunnar, thus creating an 
artificial demand— and price 
nar stock. 

In a published report Godfrey said 
Hirshhorn had been able to dispose of 
some of his interests at $2.48 —"'which 
might be considered a profitable trans 
action in view of the fact that (they 
had cost him originally about eight 
He estimated that the loss of 
morning 


for Gun 


cents.” 
value in Gunnar stock on th: 
of Oct. 31 amounted to $1,127,000 
While terming the action a manipula 
tion, Godfrey conceded that it was 


perfectly legal one, since the laws 
against fraud forbade conspiring to 


manipulate and Hirshhorn had ev 
dently told no one what he was up to 
A man cannot conspire with himself 

Recalling this now, Hirshhorn seethes 
‘It was a frame-up,”’ he says, they 
tried to hang me!”’ By his account, he 
returned from a trip abroad in 1934 
found to his chagrin that Gunnar was 
slipping and so sold out to avoid more 
losses Others, he says, raided the 
stock; he didn’t monkey with it 

A few days after the Godfrey report 
Ottawa concluded that Hirshhorn was 
no longer what he had claimed to be, a 
non-immigrant visiting the country for 
casual business or pleasure, but an 
American citizen 
bread in Canada. He was ordered de 
Hirshhorn 


earning most of his 


ported appealed was 


reclassified two months later as a 
landed immigrant making his home 


here, and was permitted to remain 
Too Smart for the Sharpies 


Hirshhorn’s reputation as a backer of 
long shots soared again in 1936, after 
a geologist named Doug Wright whis 
pered a tip in his ear. At that time 
Preston East Dome, an idle reputedly 
goldless gold mine in the Porcupine 
district of northern Ontario, had been 
trading at less than ten cents on 
the Toronto Stock Ex« hange When 
Hirshhorn began buying control of it 
in 1936 the Bay Street rumor was that 
he was icquiring a real dog ‘ i Dig 
nothing. As Preston's shares went up 
some of Bay Street's 
stockmongers sniffed the 


more sensitive 


iroma oft 


easy money. Suspecting a manipula 
tion they gleefully sold short. That is 
they sold Preston stock they didn’t 


own, certain that when the manipula 
tion stopped the stock would fall and 
they could grab shares that had been 
a dollar. for bargain 
Hirshhorn kept 
Preston 


ordered at, say, 
prices of fifty cents. 
on buying. Instead of falling, 
shot up and up, past two dollars 
geologist Wright had rea hit gold 
and the short sellers were caught. They 
had to make good their losses, many of 
them to their intended victim, Hirsh 
horn himself. 

William Bouck, 
who is president of Preston East Dome 
remembers the Hirshhorn of 1936 as 
“a rough, tough little man who was on 
the go all the time, always hustling.’ 
More conservative operators found hi 
too aggressive, even for Bay Street 
“Joe,”” says Bouck, “was just too smart 
for a lot of the sharpies Today the 
don't like hin 


a Toronto lawyer 


In Hirshhorn’s book this is rank 
understatement 
here,”” he says, 
When I came up here they 
said I was a hit-and-run man, a fast 
buck guy I was the little Hebe fron 
New York City and I've taken a lot of 


abuse.”’ 


“Many guys around 
“would cut my throat 


for tree. 
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Hirshhorn, his few intimates say 











has nagged by the notion that On S and the United St All turned | down flat, H 
lways been hypersensitive to slights well-prospected Algoma district was down Blind Rive tl uid with the hirt t! 1 doll 
specially where they concern his hiding uranium. He was prowling the didn’t have the right geology for needed t K¢ pl UV 
eligion. Once in the Thirties his family bush around Blind River sseannal uraniut ~ _ holk , ; , 
is turned away from a resort hotel in lumbering town midway between Sud Chen n nel Joul ! | I ved 
the Pocono Mountains of Pennsvy! bury and Sault Ste. Marie. once wl I | | ! ‘ M 
ni Furious, that very day Hirs} his Geige oul ( ked i] | ned | ! | | I Work ’ Hirsh! 
rn bought four hundred wooded acres his dis e cl d \ 
rby On it he built a $360,000 castk iss a t j t 4 i I) H 
1 lived there in lonely splendor j Like | I i ! I 
| the only Jew for twent It f 1 ‘ 
s around,”’ he says now ind the the only othe } 1 i I , I I 
eighbors shunned me.’’ One Christ s I ( I i 10W if 
Hirshhorn decorated two { ees in Hi i i H H H 
if his } Both were 1 dk ( \ i H 
i n | he neighbors s ‘ 
{ i Py ite Road € 
} mney t he lo« l tiy 1 ! ; 
says nd | 1] zes ft 
d But | ust iar 
I St eopl Preset 
1} old s d 
a 
cee PLEDGE 
I Dome promotion and the fabulo eee 
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Af Ss I Ameri 1 th 
ppines. He pr ed I 
su ss and s f He 
nsistently or ck t 
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st s l they t 
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vas still look go f t} 
He ne 
1 the stw int f 1 
( da I 1950 he te ed 
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ind War Manp« € 
er in the Roosevelt ad s 
Josial Marvel re { e 
bassador to Denr b n 
! lled American-Canad I 
vhich held extens S 
Saskatchewar When Ameri ( 
idian ck went sale, New 
States ittorney general N nie 
Goldstein publicly advised would-be 
nvestors that Hirshhorn had 
been convicted and fined f ng 
( nada’s fore ign exchange laws 
G4 for selling securities id atte 
_ te I tn ind d I 
nti ith it 
Foreign Exchange ¢ 
His fines 
ndred d 
Sask wan Hirs I 1 
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da b C,oldstein 
session he legis ire, | 
\lex ( nd ided H a 
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4 | t i 
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Co. Ltd., Investment Bankers.”’ 

On one flyer that year-—Tashota Gold 

Mother Earth nicked Hirshhorn for 
four hundred thousand Plunging on 
with courageous resolution, he bought 
nto Gunnar Gold, an investment that 
he says netted him a million dollars, 
and in a manner that intrigued the 
Ontario Securities Commission, watch 
dog of Bay Street practices. 
Gunnar’s 
original financers, along with Charles 
LaBine and his’ brother, Gilbert 
Canada’s first uranium king For his 
initial investment of about fifty thou 


Hirshhorn was one of 





Hirshhorn got 598,000 
in the company, 


kept control 


dollars 
“vendor's” shares 
though the LaBines 
Gunnar went on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange at fifty-five cents, climbed 
steadily through 1934 until in August it 
hit $2.50. Then slowly it slipped. On 
Oct. 31 it opened at $1.43. By noon it 
had dropped to ninety-four cents. Bay 
Street buzzed with rumors of manipula 
LaBine, 


sand 





tion or raiding and Gilbert 
Gunnar’s president, asked the Ontario 
government to investigate his own 
company 


After a long hearing, the late J. M 
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Godtrey, then securities commission 
absolved the LaBines and conclud: 
that the stock had been manipulat: 
“with very great skill’’ by Hirshho; 
3y selling shares with one hand ar 
buying them back with the othe 
said, Hirshhorn had made it seem on t! 
ticker tape that there was “‘somethir 
doing’ in Gunnar, thus creating 
artificial demand—and price 
nar stock. 

In a published report Godfrey s; 
Hirshhorn had been able to disposs 
some of his interests at $2.48 —"‘whic 
might be considered a profitable trar 
iction in view of the fact that (the 
him originally about eig! 
cents."’ He estimated that the loss 
value in Gunnar stock on the mornir 
of Oct. 31 amounted to $1,127,000 

While terming the action a manipul 
tion, Godfrey conceded that it was 
perfectly legal 
against fraud forbade 
manipulate and Hirshhorn had ey 
dently told no one what he was up to 
A man cannot conspire with himself 

Recalling this now, Hirshhorn seethes 
‘It was a frame-up,”” he says, ‘“—the 
tried to hang me!”’ By his account, he 
returned from a trip abroad in 1934 
found to his chagrin that Gunnar wa 
slipping and so sold out to avoid mor 
losses. Others, he says, raided the 
stock; he didn’t monkey with it 

A few days after the Godfrey report 
Ottawa concluded that Hirshhorn wa 
no longer what he had claimed to be 
non-immigrant visiting the country fo 
pleasure, but ar 
American citizen earning most of h 
bread in Canada. He was ordered dé 
Hirshhorn appealed, was 
months 

making his 


for Gu 


had cost 


one, since the law 


conspiring t 


casual business or 


ported 
reclassified two later as 
landed immigrant 


here, and was permitted to remain 


home 


Too Smart for the Sharpies 


Hirshhorn’s reputation as a backer o 
long shots soared again in 1936, after 
a geologist named Doug Wright whis 
pered a tip in his ear. At that time 
Preston East Dome, an idle reputedly 
goldless gold mine in the Porcupine 
district of northern Ontario, had been 
trading at less than ten cents or 
the Toronto Stock Exchange Wher 
Hirshhorn began buying control of 
in 1936 the Bay Street rumor was that 


he was acquiring a real “‘dog’’—a bis 
nothing. 
some of Bay 


As Preston’s shares went up 
Street's more sensitive 
sniffed the 
easy money. Suspecting a manipula 
tion they gleefully sold short. That is 
they sold Preston. stock they didn’t 
own, certain that when the manipula 
tion stopped the stock would fall and 
they could grab shares that had been 
ordered at, say, a dollar, for bargain 
prices of fifty cents. Hirshhorn kept 
on buying. Instead of falling, Preston 
shot up and up, past two dollars 
geologist Wright had really hit gold 
and the short sellers were caught. They 
had to make good their losses, many « 
them to their intended victim, Hirs! 
horn himself. 

William Bouck, a Toronto lawye1 
who is president of Preston East Dom« 
remembers the Hirshhorn of 1936 as 
“a rough, tough little man who was on 
the go all the time, always hustling.’ 
More conservative operators found hin 
too aggressive, even for Bay Street 
“Joe,” says Bouck, “was just too smart 
for a lot of the sharpies. Today the) 
don’t like him.”’ 

In Hirshhorn’s 
understatement. 
here,”” he says, 
for free. 


{ 


stockmongers aroma ol 


yf 


book this is rank 

“Many guys around 
“would cut my throat 
When I came up here they 
said I was a hit-and-run man, a fast 
buck guy. I was the little Hebe from 
New York City and I've taken a lot of 
abuse.”’ 
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Hirshhorn, his few intimates say. has 
vays been hypersensitive to slights 
pecially where they concern his 
ligion. Once in the Thirties his family 
is turned away from a resort hotel in 

Pocono Mountains of Pennsy! 
nia. Furious, that very day Hirsh 


n bought four hundred wooded acres 


irby. On it he built a $360,000 castle 


nd lived there in lonely splendor 

| was the only Jew f yr twent 1 
les around,” he says now ind the 
hbors shunned me.”’ One Christ s 
H hhorn decorated two fir trees in 
his home Both were sawed 
vn | the neighbors, as were the 
that said Private Road SAVE 

t money to the local fire dey irt 

es S nd put up ] es { 

I | kids But | ust d 

I I e peopl Present] ! 
ty n sold [ I Se nd 


Ketween § the time of his Preston 
East Dome promotion and the fabulous 
nd River uranium find of 195 
rH hhorn's interests nged ifield 

Africa, South America nd the 
yines. He promoted mines 
e success and s e failures Hi 

nsistently on the stock 


it ikes an expert Speculat on 
ost scientific art there but ti 
( eal t like i! lett hee 
he was still looking for anothe 
nza He was one of the first to 
1 the postwar hunt for uraniu n 
Canada In 1950 he teamed up with 


il \ McNutt, former governor of 
Indiana and War Manpower commis 


ner in the Roosevelt ad nistration 
nd Josiah Marvel, onetime l[ S 
bassador to Denmark, in a p 
tion called American-Canadian I 
il which held extensive claims in 


Saskatchewan When American-Can 
idian stock went on sale New Y 

State’s attorney - general Nathaniel 
Goldstein publicly advised would-be 
nvestors that Hirshhorn had _ twice 
been convicted and fined for violating 
Canada’s foreign exchange laws n 
1945, for selling securities and attempt 


ng to take fifteen thousand dollars 


the country both without license 
the Foreign Exchange Cont 
Board His fines totaled eight 


indred dollars 


In Saskatchewan Hirshhorn’s record 
ime a political issue ifter it W 
ealed by Goldstein Chere n ti 
151 session of the legislature, Lib 
Alex Cameron demanded How did 
ppen that Saskatchewan permitted 
nese iluable uranium concessions to 
nto the hands of these icketeers”’ 


But during the 1955 session, Hirshhorn 

A defended by Premie I ( 

Douglas: “When he Hirshhorn els a 
07 million contract with the Can 


dian government to develop u niun 


Ontario, he s a first-class free 
enterprise! Che Liberal Party not 

lling hin i fraudulent icketeer’ 

WwW He was just i fraudulent 
racketeer’ when they thought that he 

ght come into Saskatchewan and 
help develop our industries 

What had happened between times 
Va that Hirshhorn, after years of 
trying, came up with his big bonanza, 
Blind River It all began in 1950 
vhen Hirshhorn met Franc Joubin, a 
scholarly be spectacled geologist of 
thirty-eight who had an office n the 
same building. One day, in a rush for 
geologist’s report on one of his mines 


Hirshhorn scooted into Joubin’s office 


(;imme a report How much It’s a 
deal. Shake S'long Then he was 
pone 

After that Joubin did more jobs fo1 
Hirshhorn He found two small but 
profitable uranium mines and was 
hired in 1952 to run Technical Mine 
Consultants 


For several years Joubin had been 
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nagged by the notion that Ontario’s and the United States. All turned | down flat, Hirshhorn quich 
well-prospected Algoma district was down Blind River, they said, just with the thirty t! i dol 
hiding uraniun He was prowling the didn’t have the right geology f needed to take it ) imple 2) 
bush around Blind River seasonal uraniu fift xd le ftv hit } li 
lumbering town midway between Sud Chen n hunch, Joubi ! ! I} t ved 

bury and Sault Ste. Marie. once when his old sa es for thoriu ne ‘ t SEC! M 


his Geiger counter clicked 


nis dist i ed 

ce ass d eble Joul i I ! 1) h H 
ranium. | he spectors be 

Joubin ’ th , MI 
the rly the ! ‘ hI ] rear | ~ }? 
ele e! hye n ( } 1 , } | 

Hi i t he i Hy } H Hi 
d ! ( | WI 1 H 
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hen, since the area to be staked lay If Hirshhorn was worried that word 
perilously close to both the Trans would leak out, it didn’t show. In 
Canada Highway and a CPR line, they Toronto, flitting from office to office 
organized what has become known a ind phone to phone, he kept up his 
the back-door staking bee Fror normally abnormal pace. “Joe always 
uuth Porcupine two hundred and icts like he’s in the middle of a hot 

t les from Blind River, pontoon taking bee,”’ says Franc Joubin 
ine carrying event five pro On July 11, the staking done, four 
logist ind even lawyer lawyers who had been in on the bee 
ff nted to the north, then strode into mine recorders’ offices in 
ing southwest toward Algor For widely separated parts of Ontario and 
eek not told where they were plunked down sixteen hundred claims 
taker llowed their Geigers alon covering an area of almost sixty-five 
tz ped path that snaked f thousand acres Under the collective 
fred thr igh the b I nose f Bay Street where secret ire 
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|» NEED NOT BE RICH to enjoy the soft, 4 ‘ 


velvety pile, and jewel-toned colours of oriental —_ 
carpets In your home. For the inspired designs | 
f the ancient craftsmen and their gift of = S 
colour harmony have been re-created for you by 
Brinton-Peterboro in their wide range of Sarouk 


, 
und Sar-u-khan carpets 


Using only pure wool and dyes that promise 
lifetime brilliance Brinton-Peterboro weave 
e glorious patterns right through to the back 


the carpet Examine the back of a Sarouk o1 
Sar-u-khan carpet aite you've admired the 


attern on. the front vou ll see why your 





Sarouk and Sar-u-khan oriental carpets will 
clothe your floors with changeless beauty, 
through many years to com 


f verv colour is woven right thr yugh 


BRINTON -PETERBORO 


CARPET COMPANY LIMITED 


hard to keep, Hirshhorn and Joubin 
had scored an amazing beat. 

They split the credit Hirshhorn 
says of Joubin, ‘“Franc—he knows his 
rock.”” Joubin, now a millionaire him 
self, says, ““What Joe says in finance 
goes with me. He’s got a brain like an 
adding machine.” 

It worked especially well when the 
Rio Tinto syndicate headed by the 


Earl of Bessborough, a former Can 


idian governor - general wanted in 
They came to me,’’ Hirshhorn says 
with satisfaction I didn’t have te 


go running to then 

For almost four months negotiations 
went on on both sides of the Atlantic 
Duncan Derry i Rio Tinto official 


recalls There was a big contrast be 





tween the reserved Englishmen at one 
end of the table and little Joe at the 
other.”’ Pleased, little Joe danced jig 


or sang into the telephone. Displeased 
he used words the British hadn’t heard 
before. But in the end he had someone 
else’s money to finance his mine, witl 
out losing control of it 

Hirshhorn estimates that his Algon 
and Pronto holdings, coupled with 
many other Blind River claims split 
imong his many other companies, will 
net him more than thirty million dol 


lars I’m just sitting on eggs he 
says, “waiting for them to hatch 


But such good fortune, Hirshhorn 
has found, is not without its peculiar 
price Ever since Blind River,’ he 
complains, . people ‘ve been bugging me 
for money.”’ He doesn’t refer to bona 
fide charities or worthy institutions 
I'o these Hirshhorn is generous. This 
year, among other donations, he ha 
put up fifty thousand dollars to educate 
social workers from foreign lands 
Columbia University, given ten thou 
sand to Manhattan Coll ge and handed 
Blind River’s hosp tal a new operating 
room 

[hose who bother him are the hun 
dreds of cheeky strangers who write 
phone and visit him with their hand 
out. “One guy,” says Hirshhorn, “asked 
me to give him two million bucks. He 


was broke and wanted to build his wife 


1 home —on the Riviera 

Hirshhorn sees his wealth as a publi 
responsibility After a guy has 
couple cf million dollars he’s a bu 
to want more,’’ he says You car 
only eat three meals a day I tried fou 


ind rot sick. I got mavbe twenty suits 


but I cin just wear one at a time, and 


I can’t use more than two shirts a day 


This being so, Hirshhorn says he feels 
an obligation to put the surplus to good 
use. At first he intended to set uy 
an educational foundation. “I neve, 
had much education,” he says. ‘People 
say to me, ‘What the hell, you’ve dons 
okay.’ Sure, but I might of done bet 
ter.’ For this reason he insisted that 
the four children of his first marriag 
go to college I used to tell then 
‘People can take your money away, but 
they can’t steal what’s in your noodle 
Recently however, his plans have 
changed. Hirshhorn now says he wants 
to set up a foundation, within a year 
to provide free mental hygiene f 
children in Canada and the United 
States. (Close friends say he is thinking 
n terms of a fifty-million-dollar trust 


ncluding all h Algom stock Many 
young kids lack sense of balance 
Hirshhorn says We'll nave better 


people if they understand what make 
them tick. Psychiatry and analysis has 
done a lot for me. I’m grateful.’ 


\ Backwoods Dream Town 


Another ambitious Hirshhorn plan 
to build near Blind River “the world 
most beautiful small town,” chiefly t 
accommodate the families of Pront 
mine workers. This, he hopes, will be 
the crowning achievement of his life 
of which his grandchildren may wel 
say Hey! The old guy really did 
something! 

Located on an evergreen rise ove 
looking the north channel of Lak 
Huron, three miles from Hirshhorn’s 
magnificent summer home at Boot 
Bay. the dream town is thus 





far only i large parcel of real estate 


his —and a gleaming silver-and-blac 
nodel, the work of Philip C. Johnson 
director of the department of arch 
tecture at the New York Museum of 


Modern Art, and of John B. Parkir 
Associates, a Toronto firn 

What Hirshhorn wants it to be is 
thirty five - million - dollar backwood 


netropolis (hoped-for population 
000) of contemporary houses and apart 
nent buildings wide streets forest 
parks, a shopping centre, daily news 
paper, schools, and arena and concert 


hall. So that it will not be a company 


town Hirshhorn wants all homes and 
stores to be pris itely owned ind he 
intends inviting in several light clear 
ndustries to balance its economy I 


launch it Hirshhorn plans spending 


ibout two million readying park 




















What you say about Smith and 





‘alll 
<I 


but | still wish this letter addressed to them as ‘Gentlemen 


























Smith may be true, Miss Bixby 
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1, but Canad will in fact 


roads, sewage and water systems. “I’m ioe k Oo for Pearson to take to tl Colombo nm tiones j ll 
make nickel ac stage at ttawa ce On h alia rw new pr ect nd absorb un 





not going to a a on this Plan conference in Singapore S " 

deal he says I just want Canada CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 previous trip east in 1950, to the orig) expected increases in the cost of some 

to have one town that’s laid out from nal Colombo conference that launched id ones Altogether these additior 

in aesthetic standpoint the capital assistance plan, India’s may amount to several ! on dollar 
For the aesthetic effect, Hirshhorn’s moratorium” resolution putting off Prime Minister Nehru and other Asian ver and above the if i cle 

town--to be named Hirshhorn, On the China question to some later dats statesmen persuaded him the step was reactor to Ind which w resent 

tario will fan about an Italian piazza but this will probably be the last urgently necessary It was pleasant extra two and a half llior 

like square, featuring a glittering glass time such a vote is cast Before the to be able to report that their advice the next three year 

narble-and-chrome office building on issue comes before the UN Assembly, s beginning to bear fruit Enlargement of the Canadian ¢ 

stilts, statues by Henry Moore and igain, Ottawa hopes to have made its But a more in portant piece f good D pr belated t 

Sir Jacob Epstein and a million-dollar real opinion clear news for the Singapore conference w exter \ff I \ 

irt centre, the personal gift of Hirsh the intimation of a substantial increase ge vhen the ¢ I P 

horn the man to Hirshhorn the model CANADA’S CHANGING attitude to n Canada’s contribution to the C« net in Ottaw Extert 

own ward China was one piece of good news bo Plar No new over-all figure t ! e Canad share t 


lo this art centre Hirshhorn will 
ive many of his eight hundred-odd 
paintings and pieces of sculpture, most 
of them shox kingly modern Mavbe 
the miners won’t appreciate it,”’ he 
says, “but their kids will grow up with 

feeling for great art.” 

Art is Hirshhorn’s passion, apart 








' from work His private collection 
now estimated to be worth a million 
3 ind a half, began with etchings in the 


[wenties, progressed to French tradi 


onals and today the critics say 
f the best. worst and 


st controversial of the moderns. So 


ncludes many o 





ped is Hirshhorn on his art that he 
netimes steals away fron business 


eetings to visit galleries, searching 


r works that “‘sing,”’ “have intellect’ 
r make him feel weak.’ In one 
otably weak day in 1941 he bought 





xty-five paintings by Milton Avery 
1 American modernist At an exhibit 


w years later he bought a canvas 





igo ae r p 

: CANA DIAX Wars KY 

They were married in 1946. It was ee Rd si | 
her ery ae eer yd | 


jokes than to keep on buying he TPE, ; “” 
paintings.” Sei Caen Le } 


Good paintings, Hirshhorn avers 


AMHERSTBURG, OWT. VANCOUVER, 6.C¢ 


Lily Harmon and was introduced 
» the artist, a dark, striking New 


York girl twenty years his junior 





cheaper to marry her,’ Hirshhe 







sound investments They keep or 





ving.’ The ideas behind his pro 





jected model town and the mental 





health foundation are somewhat simi 
lar “T’ve taken a lot,”’ he says. “Now 
I want to give something back to the 


people.”” On a less humble note hs 
has also said, ““Canada has been good 
to me But. then. I’ve been good to 
Canada 


If the town and the foundation sound 


j ' 
ke a man preparing his own monu . i j j peak tan: ¥ » 
ent, it should not be concluded that . } | £ tee ee : , ° gam 
Joe Hirshhorn means to let uy He i ae " / es 7 
nee tried to In 1934, soon after phd e a on ‘ 43 <P 
‘ " / / : wee ; Pt. 
coming to Canada, he collapsed in his J } yf B, ; ak Pee 
: J 7 / “ere? 
vt 


loronto office from complete exhaus ] j 





ion. On his doctor’s advice he retired 
oved to Miami Beach, Fla ind lay f 
round doing nothing for four months j 

It was awful,”’ he says. Just for kicks 
to get the feel of business again, he 
bought a nearby chunk of real estate 
for sixty-five hundred dollars and 
short time later resold it for eighty-four 
thousand 

I just couldn’t retire to a park 
bench ind become i philosopher 
Hirshhorn says today I'd go nuts 
I gotta keep going.” 

Many wonder what keeps Hirshhorn 
going. Some feel that he is propelled 
by the basest of human motives i 
burning desire to corner the market on Ee ith 
money Others suspect that he is or equal Wi : 


trying to prove something— just what 


he re OU ive sure H shhor scoffs 
wr Code aeras “With me,’ he says, raat ro C=ve baal of discovery 


making money is just a game | get 


a 


bang out of it 

Whatever the reason, since Blind M4 dal “9 
River he has been going as fast as ever, imi i elr eyes es '* © 
his mind racing with grand schemes 
Not long ago an acquaintance con 
gratulated him on the big Rio Tinto 
deal. Joe Hirshhorn took another drag ams xport 
on his stogie and winked through 
the smoke at his friend, ‘“Ahhhh,”’ he 
said with an audible sigh, “You ain’t 
seen nothin’ yet!” 
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GAS - OIL - COAL - FURNACES 


Product of Bulloch’s, Canada's largest exclusive manufacturer of warm air furnaces. 


. keeps us on our toes at 
Bulloch’s .-. . makes us style 
conscious . . . reflects itself in 
the striking color and design of 
our heating units. 


It's this accent on style with 
comfort that’s leading more and 
more Canadian women to choose 


N’'FURNO FURNACES. 
Dependable N’FURNO dealers 


are coast-to-coast. Or, write to 
Bulloch’s Limited, Winnipeg. 
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SATISFYING 


There’s something phoney about it 


It isn't the dash to the phone 

And isn't the way that | bung up 

The only two shins that | own 

To get there and find they have hung up 


so. Walter Harris, who had just taken 
over Finance, didn’t agree For one 
hing he wanted to cut expenditures 
and taxes; for another, he didn’t think 
the increase would make any signifi 
cant difference to Asia. As he saw it, 
Canada’s twenty - five - million - dollar 
program Was a token at best, a worthy 
gesture of friendship but the merest 


drop ir the ocean of Asia’s economik 


problem. Even if it were raised to fifty 
million or one hundred million it would 
still be a token, Harris argued; why not 
leave it at twenty-five million? 

Luckily for External’s side of the 
argument, some Canadian cabinet min 
isters had been traveling in the Fa 
East and making somewhat over-en 
couraging speeches there. Jimmy Sin 
clair, the Minister of Fisheries, prob 
ibly did most to stir Asian expectations 
but even the more cautious words of 
Prime Minister St. Laurent himself left 
behind an impression that Canada 


would offer more help Burma in 


particular, as a newcomer to_ the 
Colombo Plan, came to Ottawa count 
ing on Canadian help Unless the 
twenty - five - million - dollar program 
were increased, Burma could only be 
brought in by cutting the amounts 
ilready allotted to India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon—-which was the precise oppo 
site of what these countries had been 
led to expect 


Where Should the Money Go? 


On the other hand, even the warmest 
idvocates of the increase admitted they 
were not ready to spend ten million 
on new projects in 1954. Considerable 
time and some money would be needed 
to survey the various proposals ind 
draw up detailed plans ind specifica 
tions So the compromise of 1954 was 
to raise the Canadian share by one 
million, not enough for any new proj 
ects but enough to pl in some. 

This year, therefore, the case for a 
larger Colombo Plan budget was much 
stronger than it was last year. How 
ever, for two quite different reasons 
there was still very strong opposition 
to it 

One was the simple and permanent 
fact that ministers with domestic re 
sponsibilities would rather spend money 
at home than abroad. If the 1955 boon 
brings extra money to the treasury, if 
we don’t have a deficit after all, they 
can think of all kinds of popular uses 
for such windfalls—all the way fron 
new fish-packing plants in Newfound- 
land to the South Saskatchewan Dam 

Pearson of course has the liveliest 
sympathy for this point of view. He 
has to be elected like everybody else 
and he could use more money in 
Algoma East just as readily as Jack 
Pickersgill could use it in Bonavista 
Twillingate. But like all foreign minis 
ters he is kept in daily awareness of 
the political problem abroad as well as 
at home—the growing intensity of the 
political struggle between the commu 
nist world and the free world, as the 
threat of a military struggle recedes. 
Pearson, again like all foreign ministers 
in the wealthier democracies, would 
like to match every reduction in 
military aid with an increase at least 
half as large in economic aid to coun- 
tries whose needs are desperate. 


It isn't the wear on my feet— 

The ROUGH part (I'll make it emphati 
Is knowing the ring won't repeat 
Until | am back in the attic! 


HAL CHADWICK 


In spite of domestic temptations, his 
colleagues go along with this view more 
readily than their opposite numbers ir 
some other commonwealth countries 
Pearson sometimes finds himself the 
object of considerable envy at inte 
national gatherings because of the 
amount of support he gets in cab 
net. But in this case the suggested 
increase in the Colombo Plan vote met 
another obstacle created by the C 
lombo Plan itself 

Pakistan’s Warsak Dam, large hydr 
electric power development, is one of 
the big items in Canada’s capital-as 
sistance program. According to origina 
estimates the dollar cost of Warsak was 
to have been about twenty-six million 
dollars, of which Canada would con 
tribute the larger share by donating 
ill the generating equipment. The rest 
of the dollar costs, and all of the rupee 
costs amounting to the equivalent 
twenty-four million, were to be borne 
by Pakistan 

Two changes have taken pla einthi 
irrangement First, the dollar costs 
have had to _ be increased by ibout 
eleven million, and the rupee costs cut 
in half Second, the Pakistan govern 
ment confessed last year that it could 
not put up its agreed share of the dollar 
costs anyway Canada had to choose 
between assuming the whole of the 
dollar expenditure, or abandoning 
huge project already well under way‘ 

Canada is putting up the money but 
not without some irritation and mis 
giving. It won’t cost the Canadian 
taxpayer any more in the end, for the 
extra money diverted to the Warsak 
Dam would otherwise have gone t 
other projects which now will not be 
started. But Pakistan’s failure to carry 
out its undertaking made a poor 
pression on the Canadian cabinet mu 
isters who must ipprove each ite! 
Colombo Plan expenditure 

In the circumstances it was prol 
ibly a considerable achievement to put 
through the gift of a nuclear reactor t 
India This may cost s mucl 
eight million dollars over a three-ye 
Asian scientist 


period, ind since il 
will have the right to use its facilities 
can be considered as aid to the whole 
subcontinent, not to India alone \t 
about two and a half million dollars 


year it represents a ten-percent boos 
the Canadian program of assistan 
South and Southeast Asia 

Sut Canada will in fact go ever 
further Somewhat reluctantly ind 
not without some nervousness about 
political reaction at home, the govern 
ment has decided that useful ne 
projects in such countries as Bur 
and Indonesia should get Canadiar 
help, and that such help must not be 


subtracted from the aid already goings 
to India, Pakistan and Ceylon I 
promises of the last two years, expres 
or implied, are to be carried out * 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 

The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription 
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Ottawa’s Creaky 
Divorce Machine 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


British Columbia 
CCF’s campaign 


Regier, the young 
MP who has led the 


for divorce reform ever since his elec 
tion in 1953. The House sent the bill 
for re-study to its own Private Bills 


(C‘ommiuttee. At that point the lid 
blew off the case. The husband with 
petition; the re 
writing 


irew his divorce -ason 


he gave in was the 
ublicity he 
told the Commons committee 


nasty 
had got, but his lawyer 
that the 
vitnesses he had hired turned out to 
v “utterly untrustworthy.” The d 
orce committee has not vet regained, 
imong MPs, the stature it lost by 
iccepting their tall story 

Actually, other less sensational cases 
re graver indictments of parliamen- 
tary divorce Any court, however 
theory and 
mistakes 
recent 
Divorce 


sound in 


ike stupid 


concept, can 
from 
judgments of 
Committee have 


time to 
me Sut some 
ne Senate 
een bad, not through individual error 
ut through defects in the system itself 
Last winter one husband came seek 

1 divorce on the usual ground that 
wife had committed adultery, and 
trouble proving this be- 
admitted it She was 
amiable wench who hadn't 


had no 
use the wife 
n ignorant 
ved with her husband for some years 
living as a waitress. She 
adultery 


witnesses 


sne € irned her 
idn’t committed 
her husband’s 
ld the 


sion she 


as often as 
alleged, she 
committee, but on one occ: 

had decided that since he was 
was en 


tepping out every night, she 


tled to do the same. 
Did She 


Why Fight It? 


; 


According to the accepted prac ce 


f the Senate Divorce Committee no 
ore proof than this was required. It 
vas hard to make out, from the Senate 
ecord, why the girl had bothered to 


ontest the divorce at all—it would 


ive been « heape r to let it go through 
ncontested 

But when the bill came before the 
House Private Bills Committee 
juestions were asked that hadn't been 
isked before It turned out that 
he husband had already got a judi 
four years before, on 
adultery By 
was entitled to half 


some 


il separation, 
rounds of the same 
Quebec law she 


the community property at that time 


Under cross-examination the hus 
band reluctantly admitted that his 
fe took no legal advice at the time 


He himself had 


share was half the 


f their separation 
old her that her 
ilue of their household furniture, and 
he’d given her one thousand dollars as 
ull and final payment 

Why hadn't he 
n his declaration of community prop 
erty? Why hadn’t he included his 
1utomobile, and various other items? 
Getting no satisfactory answer to these 
questions, MPs then asked whether he 
had ever had the separation agreement 
made final in court. They found he 
They decided that his motive 
n seeking was to make sure 
his wife would never be able to claim 
her just their family pos 


included his business 


had not 
a divore e 


share of 
sessions 

The House committee 
that, so far as adultery was concerned, 
this husband 


also learned 


was In no position to 
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criticize his wife’s behavior. In the end. 
committee chairman John Hunter. a 
Liberal MP from Toronto, summed 
roughly as follows: 
“Gentlemen, we are a 


parliament 


sovereign 
and we can grant or re 
fuse a divorce on any 

ground In this case | 
the petitioner, by his conduct, has dis 
entitled himself to the relief that he is 
asking.”” The committee unanin 
agreed and the divorce bill which the 
Senate had passed was thrown out 


ground or no 


Suggest 


ousl\ 


In i proving ial divorce court ill 
these background facts would have 
been known at the outset Asa at 
ter of routine, every petitioner must 


disclose iny previous legal proceedings 
such as a judicial separation. He must 
also disc lose any financial igreement 
or division of property ind any 
ments for care or custody of the chil 
Adultery 
divorce in C 


Scotia wheres 


irrange 
dren ground for 
except in Nova 


cruelty is also a 


is the sole 
inada 
ground 
take 
the general family situation into ac 
count 

Vhy can’t the Senat: 
mittee do likewise? 


but divorce courts at least can 


Divorce Con 


Senators answer that the reason 
is constitutional The British North 
America Act gives the federal govern 
ment jurisdiction over divorce, but the 


provinces have authority on 
and civil rights.”’ He nce, the 
all such questions as alimony and 
children 
provincial courts Ihe 
House of Com 


Sseives to one 


‘property 
irgument 
runs 
must be left to 
Senate and 


mons must confine then 


the care of 


question and one only 
tted or 

As a matter of fact the 
parliament’s 


was adultery commi was it not? 
quest on of 
constitutional authority 


has never been tested in court Pa 


liament in one case did include nony 


provisions in a divorce act, when it 


dissolved the marriage of a ouple 
named Campbell away back in 1879 
[he Campbell divorce was never upset 


or even challenged However, some 
high court judges in the 1880s mad 
unflattering remarks about it and the 
general seemed to be that 


ilimony was none of parliament bus 


opinion 


tradition grew up which is 


this day. of confining the 


ness. ‘The 


obse rved t« 


Senate committee’s enquiry to the sole 
idultery 
Sometimes 


question of 
this makes it easier to get 
a divorce, as in the cases above-men 


tioned Sometimes, and just as un 


fairly, it makes divorce more difficult 
Here’s an exampk ilso from last 
vinter’s batch of cases igain the 
petitioner was a husband, the respond 
ent an estranged wife to whom he was 
paying an allowance The corespond 


ent was a lodger in the wife's ipart 


ment, but he solemnly swore that he 
slept on a sofa in the living room and 
dressed and undressed in the bathroon 
The Senate committee disbelieved this 
tale and recommended a divorce 

The House of Commons committe 
was not so sure Perhaps because the 
petitioner’s chief witnesses were those 
same discredited detectives who'd been 
convicted of fabricating evidence, per 
haps because of a fear that the wife 
might be left destitute, the MPs threw 
out this Senate bill 

Actually, the 


to go on 


as well 
petitioner says hes 
paying the 
their 


says, is the 


quite willing 
allowance to his first wife and 
child All he 
freedom to marry 
new life of his own. 
parliamentary procedure he never got 
a chance to testify to this effect, and 


wants; he 
again and begin a 


3ut under existing 


3 Tent: ae 
tol rT 
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therefore he didn’t get his divorce 

One thing he can do, though, that 
he couldn’t do in a court of law—he 
can come back again next session and 
seek another divorce bill on the same 
facts. In court this wouldn’t be allowed 
because court judgments are final. Par 
liamentary judgments are not. Al 
ready, at least two of the five men 
whose divorces were bloc ked in the 
Commons last session have set things 
in motion for another try next year 

This gives the petitioner a heavy 
advantage if he is a rich husband and 
the respondent a poor wife. Presenting 
a defense is a costly business. The 
Senate committee can and often does 
order the petitioning husband to pro 
vide money for his wife’s defense, but 
the funds thus ordered are seldom 
enough to pay everything 

In one case which was stalled by the 
House of Commons in 1954 and re 
newed by the husband in 1955, the 
wife wrote last January that she was 
abandoning her defense. The reason, 
she said, was that she had no more 
money. 

To its credit the Senate Divorce 
Committee refused to accept this with 
drawal It reopened the case and 
ordered seventy-five dollars sent to the 
wife so she could come to Ottawa and 
defend herself Eventually she won 
out; her husband’s divorce bill was 
defeated in the House of Commons by 
1 vote of 43 to 36. But when it was 
ill over, Erhart Regier told parliament 
the woman got a bill from her lawyer 
for eight hundred and fifty dollars 


Courts Tie a Tidy Package 


On the other hand parliamentary 
divorce pro« edure can be equally unfair 
ind equally exorbitant for the pet 
tioner 

Of the five contested cases last 
session that went through the Senate 
but failed to pass the House, only three 
were actually voted down either in 
committee or in the House itself. The 
other two were simply left on the 
order paper when parliament pro 
rogued; CCF members, a small mi 
nority, had “talked them out’’ in thé 
brief hour that parliament reserved for 
private bills on the second-last day of 
the session. These two petitioners had 
paid upwards of one thousand dollars 
apiece for divorce bills which were 
approved at three of the four stages 
they had to go through vid never 
actually disapproved at any stage. Yet 
to have their petitions heard next year 
they must start at the beginning and 
pay all over again 

None of these anomalies exist where 
divorces are granted by the courts 
Courts can give final and _ definite 
judgments. Courts can assess costs 
igainst the loser, if they think fit 
Courts can deal with all aspects of 
a divorce at once—dissolution of the 
marriage, custody of children, division 
of property—and tie them all up in 
one tidy, inexpensive package. 

Ironically, the place where a court’s 
advantages over the Senate Divorce 
Committee are most clearly recognized 
is the Senate itself. It was the Senate 
that began the long fight to set up 
divorce courts for Ontario. Until 1930 
Ontario citizens as well as Quebeckers 
had no means of ebtaining divorces 
except by means of private acts of 
parliament. Senate bills to create On 
tario divorce courts were passed three 
times by large majorities—in 1920, 
1927 and 1928— before a similar meas 
ure ever got through the House of 
Commons 

The late Senator Lendrun Mc Means 
chairman of the Senate Divorce Com 


mittee for many years, told the Senate | 


Continued on page 64 
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A Montreal salesman, making his first visit to Aylmer, Que., 
found it doesn't pay to follow too closely the directions of a pedes- 
trian. Asking a passer-by about a certain street the salesman was 
told to drive to the end of Main Street. This he did, only to discover 
that Main Street runs right into the Ottawa River—and so did his 
car, sinking in ten feet of water 

o - ¥ 

A Halifax motorist entered a dry-cleaning store to take 
advantage of the pants-pressed-while-you-wait service. He just 
removed his trousers and was sitting in a booth when he noticed a 
police constable approach his parked car and tag it for illegal 
parking—a genuine case of a man being caught with his pants 
down, 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

When a Vancouver woman was driving a car for the first time 
in fourteen years she was arrested on charges of driving ‘‘while her 
ability was impaired But her lawyer got her off after telling the 
court that her ability had not been impaired because she had no 
driving ability to begin with 

* * * 

A Trenton, Ont., man spotted an object in the bush while 
hunting. He fired a volley of four shots at it and then ran to see 
what he had bagged. It was his automobile 

* * * 

A group of government workers in Ottawa managed to get 
the better of local parking regulations by giving their car keys to an 
office boy and having him spend his working hours transferring eact 
car as its parking time limit expired 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

Sir Robert Watson-Watt, British inventor of radar, ruefully 
admitted in Kingston, Ont., that his invention is a mixed blessing 
He was fined twelve and a half dollars after police caught him in 
a speed trap—operated by radar 

* * o 

A Montreal man testified in court that a four-hundred-pound 
accomplice picked up the rear of a parked automobile so he could 
steal its wheels 

* . * 

When two Peterborough, Ont., youths were arrested for steal 
ing a loca! lawyer's car, they requested that he act as their counsel 
o — ¥ 

A Toronto man was caught rubbing a chalk mark, used by 
police to check parking, off a tire of a parked automobile. He was 
fined ten dollars in spite of his plea that he had only erased the 
mark because the vehicle belonged to his boss’ wife 

* * _ 

In Eastview, Ont., a wrecker bought a 1929 automobile for 
scrap but when he went out to haul home his purchase he got mixed 
up, picked up the wrong vehicle, cut it up for scrap, and promptly 
got sued by the owner. 

* ® « 

A Toronto man paid a ten-dollar fine after a policeman testi 
fied his car had a broken muffler, no emergency brake, no foot 
brake, no front or rear lights, no windshield wipers, no horn and 
no rear-view mirror. ‘That thing shouldn't be on the road,’’ said 
the magistrate. ‘It should be in the junk yard. Where is it now? 
‘In the junk yard, sir,"’ replied the defendant sadly 

+ * * 

British Columbia insurance adjusters wrestled with the prob 
lem: what happens when a motorist collides with an airplane? A 
plane developed engine trouble near Vernon and was forced to 
land on a highway where it crashed into an automobile 

* * * 

An Edmonton man was fined five dollars and costs after he 
was charged with installing an old Model-T car horn next to his 
regular car horns in his ‘54 Buick and blowing the antique instru 
ment with gusto as he drove through town, 
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in 1928 why its bill was getting no 


where in the House 


“IT am told that owing to some 
arrangement which has been made, 


the government will not allow it to be 
discussed.”’ 
He didn’t say 


was but his listeners understood 


what the “arrange 
ment”’ 
him perfectly —the 
smothering the bill out of deference to 
Quebec and Catholic 
MPs The frustrated this 
conspiracy of silence was J. S. Woods 


of the 


government was 


other Roman 
man who 
founder and patron saint 
Ontario Divorce 


worth 
CCF, who forced the 
Court Bill 
most singlehanded 
demure but devastating 
about the bills 
which came before Commons 

Will the sponsor please expl iin this 


through the Commons al 
He did it by asking 
questions 


divorce themselves 


bill?’’ Woodsworth would ask Or 
again, ““Would the honorable membe1 
tell us what arrangements have been 
made for the children?’’ o1 What is 


the basic cause of the trouble in this 
particular family?” 
Of course the unlucky sponsor didn’t 
usually he was the 
House Private Bills 
sometimes merely a friend 


know the answers 


chairman of the 
Committee 
of the lawyer for the petitioner, but 


in either case putting his name to 


bill of which he knew nothing what 
evel However, he could hardly say 
such questions were unreasonable. For 
three years Woodsworth and his run 


ite, Willian 


a blockade in this fashion 


ning n Irvine, maintained 
until finally 
the Mackenzie King government threw 
in the sponge Ontario 
Divorce Court Bill as one of its last 
icts before th 


1930 
Some CC Fers, fired by Woodsworth’s 


nd enacted the 
election of 


example, hope to use the same siege 
warfare tactics to do for Quebec and 
Newfoundland what founder did 
for Ontario l 


their 


Chey are unlikely to 


succeed For on thing, the Liberals 
haven’t forgotten that the 1930 ele« 
tion was the one they lost For an 
other, a divorce law for Quebec would 


such a fight as would make the 
Ontario debate 
Except for 


the mos 


Start 
look tame 

conscription, divorce is 
and divisive ques 
lo Roman 


and 


t explosive 
tion in all Canadian politics 


Catholic Quebec t is anathema 





iny attempt to impose it would un 
doubtedly be regarded as an act o 
tyranny on the part of the Protestant 
majority. To some if not New 
foundlanders it would be a breach of 
their terms of Confederation New 
foundland came in with an agreement 
that her divorce laws, or rather the 
lack of them, would be among the New 
foundland institutions to be left intact 

Prime Minister St. Laurent took part 
1950 on a CCF bill te 
Newfoundland d 
Exchequer Court He 
quote d Section 185 of the Quebec Civil 
Code, that 
can only be dissolved by natural deat! 
both live 


most 


in a debate in 
ive Quebec 


g 
V 


and 
orces to the 
“marriage 


which declares 


of one of the parties; while 
it is indissoluble 


‘Why Create Controversy?” 


Legislation against that Quebec law 
would be in the power of the federal 
parliament, the prime minister admit 
ted, but it would be 
tasteful to the large majority of people 
of that 
strongly resented on religious grounds 

“We have 
recent 
The m 


is something 


‘extremely dis 


province It would be 


made considerable prog 


ress in years toward national 
itter now being debated 
would be felt by 
a large number as imposition of a law 
which the people of Quebec do not 
Why do it? Simply becauss 
here of the 
to consider individua 


that « 


unity 


which 


want 
it would relieve us 
duty of 
divorce bills 


paintu 
having 
why create ontro 
versy »”? 

saffled CCFers and other advocate 
often ask Wh 
violently 


i divorce court 


do you object SO to divorce 
in a court of law, when you don’t mind 
divorces going through parliament in 
job lots every vear!”’ 


Here is the 


inswer given to parlia 
ment by André Gauthier, Liberal MP 
for Lake St. John Que “Canada has 


None of our 


1867 ever deemed it 


no general divorce law 
lawmakers since 
l di orce law 
submitted 


to parliament is an exceptional case.” 


proper to enact a gener 


Every petition for divorce 


To these exceptional cases even 
four hundred at a time, the Quebe: 
MP is willing to turn 


blind eye He 
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not vote for them but he will 





stain--that’s why the recorded votes 
divorce bills are always so small. 
eneral law, on which a court could 
would be a different matter 
Never will Quebec accept the prin 

of divorce,’ said Armand Dumas 

Villeneuve By accepting this bill 
vould recognize divorce.”’ 

In practice Quebeckers are not al 
s as hostile to divorce as they are 
pl nciple An MP fron i rural 

er Cue 


eC vas involved a few years ago in 


din n the heart of down-ri\ 
livorce that set the ZOsSsips twittering 
months; nevertheless he was re 
ected with an almost undiminished 
ijority. Ostensibly, Quebec tolerates 
liamentary divorce bills merely as 
yp to the Protestant minority, but 
nator Walter Aseltine kept track for 
eral years of the petitioners before 
e Senate committee twenty hive 
cent, he found, were Roman Catho 
Not long ago an unexpected snay 
n the House Private Bills Con 
ttee defeated a divorce bill fron 


~ 


petitioner Next day the 


irman reconvened the committee 


called the bill on a technicality ind 
ok the vote over again with a solid 
jority of Liberals voting aye Ihe 
Ypposition heard unofficially that the 
had been recalled at the request 
yme Quebec MPs the petitioner 
friend of theirs 


\lore Grounds Than Adultery 


But in principle and for the record 
hey are unalterably opposed to divorcee 
nder any and all circumstances. On 
ny general divorce legislation they 


ote no’; on ordinary individual 


livorce bills they abstain from voting 
t all, and often walk out of the 
hamber if any divorce bill is dis 
issed Quebec kers will not serve on 
he committees of either house that 
ust deal with divorces. This attitude 
is several ironic results One is to 
ive parliamentary divorce in the 
inds of men who have no strong 
Hyection to it 
Senator Aseltine, longtime chairman 
the divorce committee and still a 
iding member, last spring introduced 
bill to broaden the grounds of divorce 
adding cruelty, desertion and in 
irable insanity to the sole existing 
ound, adultery Among those who 
oke warmly in favor of the bill was 
e present divorce committee chau 
in, Senator Arthur Roebuck 
sy the time these cases come to 
s, the real marriage is a thing of the 
ist,’” Senator Roebuck said I have 
»t found a single case in which we 
uuld defer action in the hope of re 
stablishing the true marriage.’” And 
obviously felt that when the “true 
irriage’’ has broken down, the legal 
ond had best be dissolved 
Senator George H. Ross, who often 
es as chairman of subcommittees 


divorce said in the same debate 


I'd like to Set divorce actions 
insferred fron parliament to the 
yurts I wonder if we could do this 


iking domicile Canada-wide in 
tead of province wide Chen people 
vho live in Quebec and Newfoundland 
ould get divorces in the courts of othe 
yrovinces.”’ 

Chis suggestion was new to CCFers 
Some of them are looking into it now 
to see if it’s an improvement on then 
yroposal to give divorce authority to 
he Exe hequer Court 

But whatever these strange ailies, 





the Senate and the CCF, may do. the 


odds are against any fundamental 


change in the Canadian divorce sys 


ten It’s bad medicine politically and 
the major parties won't touch it. Real 
sts talk less about creating a new 
divorce system than about improving 


the one we've got 

Chere Is no serious criti I ot 
the Senate s procedure in uncontested 
cases. Many are prepared by collusion 
often with fabricated evidence, but al 
though this may be suspected it is 
imost impossible to prove Che Senate 
committee is no more lax than any 
other divorce court in letting these go 
by Criticism is focused entirely on 
the handful of cases— seventeen last 
year out of four hundred and fourteen 
petitions n which the respondent op 
poses the divorce and presents e\ idence 
which contradicts that of the petitioner 
One point often made is that the 


Senate committee is too lenient with 
irs 
When Erhart Regier got up in the 
Commons to report withdrawal of the 


ise that had depended on the twe 


detectives’ ind their roomn 
sked whose responsibility it was to 
prosecute such men for perjury Ihe 
Minister of Justice, Hon. Stuart Gar 
son, answered cautiously that the 
ictual prosecution would be a mat 
ter for the attorney-general of Ontario 
but he thought “some responsible offi 

il’’ of the Senate committee might 
draw the matter to the attorney-gen 
eral’s attention 

So far as is known, no Senate offic 
has ever done this. There was one case 
in 1928 when a man was convicted and 
sentenced to two years for perjury 
before the Senate committee, but the 
charge was laid by a slandered wife 
against the man who had borne fals 
witness The Senate itself takes no 
action against witnesses whon t dis 
believes, even when strong evidence of 
perjury 1s ivailable 

Another frequent complaint is that 
of the high cost of Senate divorces 
Much of this is outside the Senate's 
control, but not all some it least of 
the financial burdens are imposed by 
the Senate committee’s own rules which 
could be altered at will 

This is equally true about another 
cause of criticism, the gravest and most 
just of all—the Senate committee’s 
failure to take iny cognizance what 
ever of the gener il family situation, the 
limony arrangements if any, the care 
nd custody of the children 

Even if senators are right in thinking 


these to be provincial responsibilities 


inder the property and ¢ | rights 
clause, the Parliament of Canada 
sovereign and can act for ts owr 
reasons Noth ng pre vents the Senate 
committee from demanding of every 
petitione! full statement with docu 
entarv proof that these matters have 
been ttended to Whether or not the 
ederal parliament has _ the gl t 
pose these rrange ent I 
divorce bill t certainly has th gt 
» refuse livorce until S satished 
1 arrangements |! e been ade 
All these point uld be et by the 
Senate co nittee Vithou passing 
ngle law. s pl b King hange 
n its practice If it ide those change 


t would deprive its CCF critics of every 
ijor indictment they have been able 


to make since their campaign began 


But unless and until it does make 
changes, the senators may as well 
resign themselves to an annual ordeal 


of ridicule. -_ 
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JOHN GREGSON * DIANA DORS 
SUSAN STEPHEN * DEREK FARR 


Country boy falls for chorus 
beauty in the Big Town. He goes 
down with “Blonde Fever” but 
comes up with two suits—for 
breach of promise. A hilarious 
comedy of heirs and houris that's 
. full of wile—and many a smile! 
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for New Year's 


DIANE CILENTO - 
in GEORGE BAKER 
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Color by TECHNICOLOR and in 
VistaVision, o story of the great- 
est show on earth—THE CIRCUS, 
by the author of “The Kidnappers”. 
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Mailbag 


Why They Hanged Ruth Ellis 


I always enjoy Beverley Baxter's 
London Letter, but in the Sept. 17 
number (The Hanging of Ruth Ellis 
| wondered why his compassion was 
given to a woman who not only shot 
i man but continued to shoot when 
he was helpless 
with capital punishment If a life 


Few people igree 


entence meant the murderer would be 
confined for life I think most people 
would oppose the death penalty It 
is the thought that after years of 
confinement the prisoner is turned 
loose to vent his anger on innocent 
people that keeps the public from join 
ng in a petition to have the law 
changed.—Dorothy Douthwaite, Ed 


monton 


@ We are all against the death penalty 
provided murderers feel the same way 
Gustave G. Lajoie, Coaticook, Que 


@® Why should youth or beauty be a 


criterion whereby crime may be pat 


doned or condemned? The murder 
committed by Ruth Ellis was done 
openly in direct challenge to law M 


MacDonald, Brulé, N.S. 


@ There is nothing in the world that 
requires murder to be the only out and 
those that think so are unstable charac 
ters with unstable minds A great 
portion of society is trying to make 
the criminal a hero instead of giving 
him just rewards for his deeds. They 
want to pamper and even praise hin 
until these persons have no fear of the 
law and no respect for society 

he ones who raise such a cry when 
1 self-confessed murderer is hanged are 


f 


the ones who will be first to shout for 
the “full treatment” should any crimi 
nal violence touch them J. E. Butler 


Saskatoon 


Billy Graham's Campaign 

Billy Graham’s Campaign to Cap 
ture Toronto (Sept. 3) is outstanding 
reading. Several of my friends have 
had the pleasure of reading this article 
ind were impressed and delighted to 
know of the splendid work undertaken 
in the Graham campaign. Your article 
helped stir up interest in the campaign 
from coast to coast.—F. W. Towler, 
Vancouver. 


@ There is NOT another reason than 
the one stated by Billy Graham for 
so many people attending his meetings 
namely, the wish to find peace and 
security Leslie Hannon’s statement 
of the Graham campaign being com 
pounded on the precepts of Carnegie 
and Barnum bespeaks ignorance and 
prejudice. Such misstatements are only 
made by worldly men who have no 
conception of what it is to be a real 
Christian, so cannot understand that 
it is an awareness of the world’s 
desperate need of God and His sal 
vation. Everyone may have this sal 
vation when it is revealed in such a 
forthright and urgent way as Grahan 
uses.—E. Campbell, Saskatoon 


@® Your fascinating story has an ugly 
setting. Why the borderline ridicule 
and the language of the theatre and 
boxing arena when talking about a 


spiritual movement?—W. Harry Col 
clough, Van ouver 


@ | read the irticle with interest and 
congratulate you on it I do not know 
how you got W. E. Sangster named 


as a Baptist minister He is the ex 
president of all the Methodist churches 
of Great Britain FE. Crossley Hunter, 


Toronto. 


@ All your sarcastic remarks cannot 
mar the wonderful work of God which 
He has wrought throughout the world 
through His faithful servant silly 
Grahan Judging by your article 
you do not believe the Bible, or you 
could not use such terms as “Billy 
Graham machine” against a preacher 
of the Gospel Ellen Cullen, Port 
Arthur 


What's Wrong With Our Schools? 


Having read your editorial Why 
Should “Illiterates’’> Crowd the Col 
leges? (Sept. 17) | am at a loss to under 
stand how illiterates obtain entrance to 
the « olleges in the first place The fact 
that the bursar needs the fees is beside 
the point 

Maybe I’m wrong, but it is a 
recognized fact that an illiterate is 
in uneducated person, so if our col 
legiates are turning out uneducated 
students and passing them on to col 
leges, then there must be something 
seriously wrong with our educational 
systen William J. Parry, Belle River 
Ont 


What to Call a Meal 
I have just finished reading The 
Most Exotic Meal I Ever Ate by 


John Gunther, in your Sept. 17 


issuc 





How on earth did you avoid entitling 
the article Inside Gunther? Franz 
Jost, Edmonton 

You're right. It was hard 


How the Readers See It 

It was an event to read The Magic 
Life, your first-prize story, by Anne 
Henry (Sept. 17). I can almost hear the 
“Hurry! Hurry! Hurry!” she pictured 
so vividly. Congratulations.—Lillian B 
Thomas, Winnipeg. 


@ I would suggest that the author of 
The Magic Life read Take Me Home 
Again Irene in the same issue. Your 
prize award tells a story that, although 
about colorful people in a glamorous 
calling, is obvious and boring. Take 
Me Home Again Irene is a rather 


MACLEAN'S MA 


implausible tale, but warm, interesting 
and convincing, although about com 
monplace people.—C. A. Laker, To 
ronto 


@ Your Sept. 17 issue best yet. Articles 
on Scott Mission, Aleock and Brown 
tuna tourney, Richard riot, safer driv 
ing rate tops. Bert Richards, Toronto 


Pity the Song Writer! 

So it is true A song can be written 
ind published in Canada by an un 
known man who can’t even read or 
write music What One Song Can Do 
17 Smart and very lucky 
Warwick Webster! I compliment hin 
for his ingenuity and brass, even 


1 


though [I am green-eyed with envy 
When I wrote my first song lyric | 


I 1id a man fifty dollars to set t t 





melody That must have been 
mistake, for the world is still waiting 
to hear me try for fame and fortune 
Since that crushing disappointment in 
1935 I have bought four musical instru 
ments, and have taught myself to read 
ind write flats and rests, sharps and 
clefs; and the only result: eviction after 
eviction from my bed-sitting studio 

C. P. Stokes, Ottawa 


When is a Driver Safe? 


While Bill McKinley has many good 
points in his article, So You Think You 
Can Drive Sept 17 surely he is 
giving poor idvice when he says 
driver “‘pulled away from a downtown 
curb without making a signal.”’ Che 
important point is that the driver 
pulling away from a curb should not 
do so until there is a space in the 
traffic lane for hin So many drivers 
make the mistake of thinking that 
putting out their hand entities then 
to proceed, which of course is not the 
cask Edwin Percy, Willowdale, Ont 


More Trouble in Hockey? 

Are you trying to stir up trouble just 
before the hockey season begins with 
the article, The Strange Forces Behind 
the Richard Hockey Riot (Sept. 17 
Certainly Richard got what was coming 
to him, but in view of all he has had 
to put up with it is not surprising that 
he blew his top. It is not so long since 
you had an article about another player 
Tony Leswick) who spent most of his 
time teasing other players, especially 


Richard.—A. A. Wilson, Vancouver 


@ I have read Maclean's for eight years 
and have found no more enjoyable 
reading anywhere But on this 
Richard riot I cannot go along with 
the assumption that it was a “‘race riot 
in disguise.”’ I appreciate, rather, John 
D. Griffins’ explanation that “‘latent 
hostility to authority sometimes over 
flows” Although recognizing the 
fact that there is some friction to be 
overcome, I am confident we are not 
doing it by taking up the hue and cry 
of “‘race.”’—John W. Hope, Port Alice, 


B.C. 
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IN THE 
EDITORS’ CONFIDENCE 


Our Multi-Talented Writers 





WO OF our most erudite contribu- 

tors are represented in this issue of 
Maclean’s. One is Dr. Norman J. 
Berrill who explains how animals tell 
the time on pages 22 and 23; the other 
is James Bannerman who reports with 
pungency and wit on the Rev. Egerton 
Ryerson on pages 20 and 21. 

Dr. Berrill is a mild-talking, but 
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often tough-writing, zoologist on the Gets $] 50 a Vonth | licy itinu ( 
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been a frequent contributor to Mac- disabled at age 65 he will receive $15,000 
lean’s for several years. His last book In 1949, a young Montreal sales manager Pe pe my *s 
won a Governor-General’s Medal and suffered a severe heart attack. He has 
we are pleased to note that his new been totally disabled ever since. He has a many « = : > 
book, Man’s Emerging Mind, just $15,000 Confederation Life policy that ots " TI mg 0 nlgpas 
published by Dodd, Mead, is receiving carries a Total Disability Benefit. As a ae? : 1 4 " ' ' : a 
favorable critical attention. result, he receives a regular monthly cheque ug = edna . oa Be ‘! ; , 
Mr. Bannerman is the man who for $150 while totally disabled, until he - 4 - “ : ‘ 
introduces Wednesday Night, and as a reaches age 65—his $15,000 life insurance Contederati Man about it tod UV 
result of being exposed to the CBC’s for free booklet: “What About D ; 
weekly cultural offering he is usually Of the hundreds of persons receiving 
able to answer all the difficult questions Total Disability Monthly Income hag ee en Se ee nn ogi 
on a program called Now I Ask You, Benefits from Confederation Life PROTECT THE ONES YOU LOVE. 
especially those having to do with N.J. BERRILL knows his fish eggs too. these are the most common caus¢ i 
obscure Mozart quintets or plays by Heart or Arterial Conditions 30 
Racine. Incidentally Rawhide is one of the Mental or Nervous Trouble 34 | SOCIATION 
We are often, however, confused few men who have left Toronto to go Hersey scene —< 7 
when we listen to Mr. Bannerman on’ and work in the Maritimes. We were eae — er re — B21 Bloor Street East, Torente 
the air. Is it really Bannerman, we talking about this with him the other Misccancous Ailencnte 9° , 
ask, or is it that fellow Rawhide again? day and he began to extoll the charms f _ —“Ss-Ye 
Sometimes Rawhide sounds more like of the Eastern Seaboard with such Bees as 
Bannerman than Bannerman does. eloquence that we asked him if he'd 
Rawhide, of course, is Max Ferguson, care to write about it for Maclean’s 
the talented disk jockey from Halifax He allowed as he would (the phrasing is 
who can imitate anybody, but can Rawhide’s, not Max Ferguson’s) and 
imitate Mr. Bannerman even better we hope to be able to publish the A 
than anybody. We publish his picture results in an early issue. It will serve 


next to Mr. Bannerman’s for easy Rawhide just right if we change the ; 
identification. by-line to James Bannerman . MAN S 


ale 








with 


BODY 


in it 





RAWHIDE can imitate anybody, but... JAMES BANNERMAN is his star turn. 
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MACLEAN’S . a ‘ k . “But Labatt's IPA puts it right back in,”’ Her 
. | 
An old champion fights bac : Senate nails teames 
e a Artist Rex Woods got the idea for this ®@ in ale ith real bod ifl ' 
, month’s cover from an item in a Toronto Z g sat i 
; newspaper. It said that a householder was : IPA. T \ 
asking the courts to restrain an apartment 6 ‘ ste | 
builder from allowing building materials ¢ IPA. Odell | 
to be strewn on his lawn Woods dropped et L it, too 
around to Poplar Plains Road in an older ¢ l it IPA 
residential section where new ipartment 4 man in yo | 
buildings are sprouting almost overnight ° fa yurite hotel or taver ot , 
And there, sure enough, were the two com . Ihe man’s ale—] PA! 
batants. But what a difference in their ages! e 
: > THE SWING IS DEFINITELY TO 
> 
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good reasons 
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BAT 


EMCO Rada 
Shower In- 
stallation-No 
sudden temper- 
ature change 
when you're 


EMCO Magic Action Taps 
—They won't leak or drip 
—ever. And there are no 
washers to change, no 
hot water waste, no drip- 
stained basin or tub. They 
make all other taps seem 
old-fashioned 


holds the tem- 
perature. 
steady, ther- 
mostatically 
Various styles 
to choose from. 


Wait 


you've seen what EMCO has 


don’t plan your bathroor 


they have everything that’s new ip 
and functional convenience. More e 
room 


luxurious, built-in basins 


fit into corners toilets quiet as 
whisper . 
that range from sunny pastels to a 
sophisti ited persian red. See them 
at your nearest EMCO showroom. 


Or ask your plumber 





Empire Brass Mfg. Co. Limited 


why 
refer a... 


EMCO Magic Line Acces- 
sories—These hand- 
somely designed, triple- 
pleted chrome accessor- 
ies include matched towel 
bars, soap holders and 
tumbler holders styled to 
match the magic action 
tap, and to add that final 
touch of elegance 





n till 


° because 


1 styling 
xamples... 
y tubs that 


a 


all available in heavenly colours 


yourself... 


LONDON, CANADA 


Showrooms in: 


] Har , St. Catharines Kitchener Toronto — Weston 
Oshau Otiau M ontreal—Quebe Sudbury — Winnipeg 
( Lethbridge — Edmonton — Vancouver 





Gel 


A i& yA \O\ ~ 





LYN 


crossfire of! 


S THE 


charges 


unhappy 
and counter - charges 


continued at Vancouver’s po- 


lice bribery probe one irate taxpayer 
took 
premises from those without the law 
He tacked on his door on Granville 
St. a crudely printed sign, ““Wrong 


action himself to protect his 


door bootlegger next door.” 


Only a real old-fashioned winter, 
bringing enough snow and bitter cold 
Mother Nature’s crea- 
hibernation, will 


to drive all 
tures into bring 
peaceful week ends at home to two 
women who live in 
Toronto’s Hill Village. All 
summer and all fall they were plagued 
by a colony of grey squirrels that 


tender-hearted 


Forest 


took up residence in the trees at the 
foot of their garden. Victory seemed 
theirs when they found a large trap 






































A steno who works in Montreal's with a little door that snaps shu 
Windsor Station left for home the 
other evening and approached her a 
familiar car stop to find a construc f : 
‘ . GOING To : 
re y £ y P > ‘ ~ > 
tion gang at work in the road. She TORONTO ? ' 
watched them with interest for a few me | 
minutes, even thought to herself how § “ee re 
, : ' NUTTY 
s1ice it ws: ave > " ake 
nice it was to have something to take FEMALES/ 
her mind off the tiresome wait for 
her trolley, before it suddenly dawned if 
on her there wasn’t going to be any 
streetcar along ever again. The work { 
men were tearing up the tracks to lth? Y 
make way for a new bus route. Hee 2 
eee eal 
To cap their annual and highly 
successful duck shoot, twelve enthu without hurting the squirrel, but a 
siastic Parry Sound, Ont hunters sympathetic friend asked, ‘““‘What do 
arranged to gather for a duck dinner you do with the squirrels you catch 
at the home of one. Unfortunately after you’ve got them in the cage?” 
one chap w arned them he had to ‘Oh, we drive up to Orillia every 
work late, but insisted that they go week end and let the little scamps 
ahead with the meal and he’d catch out.” 
up on arrival. Well, you know how » © « 
1 bunch of sports have to clown 
up. There was much heart, slapping Abo twenty minute ifter the 
of knees as they hatched the plot take-off from Toronto Malton A 
and then when the latecomer arrived nort. a father turned to his excite 
there is nothing but poker faces a ve-vear-old daughter and asked he 
the rest of them wet! inead with how she liked her first flight k 
dessert while the newcomer received she said but daddy wt | 
a dinner plate laden with potatoe start getting smaller?”’ 
cranberry sauce, dressing and o 
eee 
\ farmer near Prince Albert, Sa 
“ae ~ is convinced inflation is done for ar 
. \ 
3d UAL vo we’re back to a hard currency sin« 
a 44 he reported a slow leak to his garage 
au 9 \ Y) als f 1 
U aN ~ \ man and had the soft tire taken of 
Wry , . 
’ y. 11s ruck. ‘rom between tube ana 
‘a TA his t \ I bet tul 
® A 
es | ee tire the repairman plucked three | 
a five and two ones folded ove 
twice into a compact re¢ tangle 
small roasted duck heart. The late- 
‘ eee 
comer didn’t protest this treatment 
at all, simply pulled a package from . : 
} | I I i I : 4 While Mr. Howe was being accused 
11s pocket, unwound some wax paper " . 
I ‘ — of letting the Yanks steal Avro 
and slipped a piping-hot roast duck ‘ 
: flying saucer project because Ottaw 
onto his plate which he proceeded to ‘ 7 ’ . 
wouldn’t back it, the Vancouver Su 
eat with gusto ' 
reported a new secret weapon being t 
eee tried out at army manoeuvres 
Camp Gagetown, N.B The exer 
Following a minor accident a Win- cise is being staged to train elephants 
nipeg driver dropped into the police of the division in operational roles ' 
station to tell his side of the story declared the Sun, chucking security 


He was given a form to fill out which 
asked him to state his version of the 


accident. Whereupon he wrote “At 


the time of the accident my version 
was good.” 

Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, hume 
Canadian scene, No contributions can 


Maclean’s Magazine. 


481 University Ave.. 


the winds, but 


short of reporting those rumors that 


rules to it stopped 
a new young general named Hannibal 
had lately gained the ear of the high 
brass. 

vrous anecdotes reflecting the current 


be returned, iddress Parade, c/o 
Toronto, 








A beauty with a fascinating 


The true story of her watch—how it 
the beauty it is—reads like a romar 
set in Switzerland. 

Names like Daniel leanrich 

tand out as stars. Hundre: 
these Swiss artisans invented t 

and the tools that forecast a new cor 
of watch beauty, precision and dependa 

During the decades that followed. 
makers of Switzerland improved 


and periected each other's handiwork 


TIME 15 THE OF 


THE WATCHMAKS 


The Watch Fashion Parade 


SWITZERLAND 
























ADDS YEARS 
TO CARPET LIFE 


MAKES CARPET \ 
FEEL a 
MORE LUXURIOUS 


NEVER PACKS } 
OR MATS 


<\\Er 


Now...with Polysar... 
you too can have a magic carpet f 


' } " } l } 1 ] 
Yo ican make another wo idertul dream come Moulded rubber under-cushion CINPHasiZe S 


true with a new kind of rubber under-cushton., once again the versatility of Polysar. Because : 
j 
rT mr ? ’ ] ) 1 Cul ) j } 
Now it YOUI Carpels, new ana oa, 1 feel Polvsar is a chemical rubber, formulated to 
id | tiled 1 , 
amazingly rich and deeply-piled i magic | , , 
5 ; I I each specific need, manufacturers are able to 
bie ow */ 
( inge made possible by Polvysar. ‘ 
turn out Many new products ind Improve old 


POLYMER Chis newest kind of under-cushion ts made ol 


ones. Such new produ ts uS latex-bDase paints, 
vsur S-9U, Diown Into sponge rubber wilh 


uMITEO pong Ki i acl ; 
, nmucitear shoe soimnye and CoOwmoure iutomotve 
millions of tiny air cells, and moulded into 
window sealing—such improved ones as tires, 
deep pattern that vives vou even grealer resill- 


; ’ t Da I IONES Ons | its | { OU 
ence. With such spring-like support VOU! mattery DOX . CONVEVO! elt ind floor tiling 


SARNIA carpets feel luxuriously soft and deep Last ire CONVINCING prool . « theres been @ 


Ve rs longer, too rei éfion in d 


Polymer Corporation Limited e Sarnia, Canada 





RUBBER USED IN CANADA \TODAY is POLYSAR 


